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PREFACE 


India is one of the Founder Members of United Nations Educational ^ 
Scientific and Cultui'al Organisation. Ever since the establishment 
of the Organisation in 1945, the Government of India have taken 
keen interest in and given whole-heartod support to this specialised 
Agency of the United Nations whose aim is to promote the moral and 
intellectual solidarity of mankind. In the following pages an attempt 
has been made to describe the activities of UNESCO and the contri- 
bution of India to the deliberations of the two General Conferences held 
in 1946 and 1947 in Paris and Mexico respectively. 

It is proposed Jo set up a National Commission of India for co-operation 
with UNESCO. The National Commission will be divided into three 
sub-Cranmissions dealing mth the main activities of the Organisation. 
The time has now come when tire Indian public should take more interest 
in UNESCO and should know more concerning its objects and achieve- 
menis. The aims of this International Organisation cannot be realised 
wittout the co-operation of the pecples of the world and, in particular, 
of aU those who are active workers in the fields of Education, Science and 

Culture. It is hoped that the publication of this volume will serve this 
puipose. 

TARA CHAND, 

Secretary to the Government of Tirdj fl 

MansiBT (a Eduoatiom, 

Nsw Dhi^ 

Ooiobsr 5, 1948. 
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INTRODUCTORY— THE FIRST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


I. INTBODXJOTOBY 

Between the two World Wars intellectual collaboration betwecur the 
nations of the world was slow and halting. Owing largelv to the . 

enersT of Leon Bourgeouis and Gilbert Murray the League of 
Intertational Committee on Intellectual Co-operation came into existe 
La led. in the course of time to the establishment of the International 
institute of Intellectual Co-operation m Paris. Later, there was a o se 
up in Geneva an organisation known as the International Bureau of 
Education. These organisations lacked adequate material means and 
requisite popular Support, and their success was, in consequence, ' 

The rise Of Fdsclst dictatorships and the onslaught of the second W orld 
War were necessaiy to demonstrate the importance of education and 
propaganda ih promoting or destroying international peace, and to re\eal 
thb hollowness of a peace that is not rooted in a deeper solidarity of man- 
Ikind. 


Duriug the course of the last War a number of ministei-s of Education 
from Allied countries lived in exile in London and met periodically to 
-exchange ideas on post-war reconstruction. While London w'a> bearing 
the blast of German bombs with quiet heroism, the conference of the 
. Allied Ministers of Education first met in Xovember, 194*2, under the 
‘Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, United Kingdom Minister 
of Education. The main interest of this conference w'as to plan for the 
-educational and cultural reconstruction of occupied countries. From 1942 
i;o 194.5 the Allied Ministers in London continued to meet and work 
"through specialised commissions and committees and in general sessions : 
the U.S. State Department associated itself more and more closely with 


"the work of the Allied Ministers. 


At San Francisco, where the United Nations met to sign their Charter 
after the end of the war in Europe, in the spring of 1945, the Chinese 
delegation proposed that the development of educational and cultural co- 
operation be entrusted to the proposed Economic and Social Council ; the 
-French delegation elaborated the idea and active support came from the 
‘Goveminents and voluntary Educational Organisations in the U.S. A. and 
the United Kingdom. Articles 57 and 63 of the Charter of the United 
'Natioua foreshadowed the birth of a specialised agency for education and 
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culture which was to be connected with the Economic and Social Council. 
Finally, on behalf of the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, the 
British Government, in association with the French Government, extended 
an invitation to all the Governments of the United Nations to attend a 
conference in London. This Conference met hi London on November 1st, 
1945: delegates from forty -fom- Goverments and observers from seven 
International Organisations attended the Conference, which held daily 
sessions until November 16th. The Et. Hon. Ellen Wilkinson, Minister 
of Education of the United Kingdom presided and Kaikumari Amrit Kaut 
of our delegation was chosen as one of the Vice-Presidents. The L>dian 
delegation included Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Sir, John Sargent, Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Education, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Dr. A. N. Jha and ilr. K. G. Saiyidain. The London Conference framed 
a constitution for the new organisation which was to be designated 
“United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation." 
Deleeates of forty-four nations signed the constitution on 16th November, 
1945. The Government of Soviet Russia was not represented at the 
London Conference. Preparatory Commission, with provision for an 
Executive Committee of fifteen, an Executive Secretary, and a Secretariat, 
was set up to prepare for the meeting of the first General Conference m 
Paris in November. 1946. Sir Alfred Zimmem was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, but he had to relinquish his 
office otring to illness. Dr. Julian Huxley became Executive Secretary 
on 1st March, 1946. 


The principles behind UNESCO are set forward in the Preamble of 
the Constitution drafted in London in November, 1945. The Preamble 
declares “That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is m the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed; that ignorance of 
each other’s wavs and lives has been a common cause of suspicion mi 

mistrust betwee'n the peoples of the world That the ^ 

war which has now ended was a war made possible by the demal of 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men...^ 
That the wide difiusion of culture, and the education of humanity f« 
justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dimity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which aU the nations must Mfil m a sumt d 
mutual assistance and concern... That the peace must- be 
is not to fail, upon the inteUectual and moral 

To give these lofty ideas an institutional form UNESCO was ^ 
“for the purpose of advancing, through the educational “.entific ® 
c^Lal rLIns of the peoples of 

peace and of the common welfare of mankind. To 
UNESCO wiU (a) “collaborate in the work of advancmg 
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knowledge and understanding of peoples, through all means of rriass 

communications (b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to 

the spread of culture (c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge... . 

The Constitution of UNESCO provides for a General Conference to meet 
annually in ordinary session, for an Executive Board of eighteen members 
elected by the General Conference, and for a Secretariat headed by a 
Director-General who is nominated by the Executive Board and appointed 
by the General Conference for a period of six years. The member states 
are exhorted to set up National Commissions or National co-operating 
bodies which will function as agencies of liaison between UNESCO and 
the member states. It is stipulated that the states Members shall appoint 
to the General Conference not more than five delegates who shall vote 
as one and who shall be selected by their Governments “after consultation 
with the National Commission, if established, or with educational, 
scientific and cultural bodies."* 

II. WORK OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 

By an Instrument signed in London on November 16th, 194.5, a 
Preparatory Commission was set up to make arrangements for the first 
General Conference to be held in Paris in November, 1946. An Executive 
Comittee of fifteen, an Executive Secretary and a Secretariat were to 
assist the Preparatory Commission. The chief task of the Preparatory 
Commission was to prepare a draft programme for submission to t.be 
General Conference. Paragraph 2 of the Instrument which had cieuted 
the Preparatory Commission assigned the following functions to this 
body : — 

“(1) To prepare a prograname consistent with the purposes, aims and 
functions of the Organisation, as defined in the Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution of UNESCO. 

(2) To establish administrative machinery for the realisation of this 
programme, and to define the relations of the Organisation with the United 
Nations, the specialised Agencies of the United Nations and other inter- 
national Organisations. 


(3) To provide, without delay, for immediate action on urgent needs 
of educational, scientific and cultural reconstructon in devastated count- 
ries.” 

After the Preparatory Commission had begun to function the wide 
scope and great urgency of UNESCO’s tasks became increasingly clear. 
The immense scope cf the new organisation was inherent in the nature 
of its functions. U^SCO was expected to contribute to peace and 
security and to advance the common welfare of mankind through four 
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major riekU— education, ecieuce, culture and mass communication. Such 
vast r.unoses can be iuterpretel only in the widest terms and within their 
scope lies almost all human progress and the whole of the mental and 
spiritual life of humanity. There was thus a natural temptation to soar 
uito the high regions of theory and speculation and to launch multifarious 
V ro.-ects without regard to what a tired, divided and rather depres~.- l world 
could in fact undertake and perform. From this temptation the Pre- 
i.aratory Commission and the able and zealous members of its growing 
Secretariat were not entirely immune. After the Preparatory Com- 
mission had commenced its work suggestions and ideas began to flow 
rap=dlv from main quarters-from governmente, delegates and e^ert 
advisers from national and international organisations, from individuals 
and 'from officials of USESCO’s Secretariat. These suggestions were 
-tabulated, analvsed. imd shifted in the Secretariat and then submitted to 

thorough discussion in the specialist oomfeiftees of the Preparatory 

Commissioii. 

The Preparatory Commission began its work in London and completed 
it in Paris onlv four davs before the inauguraUon of the General Conference. 
The rapid expansion of the activities of the Preparatory Com^ssion 
reflected in the even more rapid growth of the Secretariat, to March 
when Dr Hu.xlev took over the duties of the Executive Secretary, the 
senior staff of the Secretariat numbered ten and the remainder were no 
more than twenty-four, and the entire Organisation was housed in a single 
flat of a Loudon apartment house, to November 1^6 when the Secretanat 
had shifted to its new permanent habitation m Pans it num erec no ess 
uhau 376 persons, drawn from twenty-eight states, the ^ 

Senior Counsellors. Counsellors and Consultants and First Ass Janto 
accounting for 81. There was only one todian serving on 
Secretariat ir. November. lO-W.-Dr. Guha. a Couiiselbr ui the Natural 

Science Section. 

When the Preparatory Commission came to an end on the loth 
November, it had accomplished much during its brief span of nfe. -\r.»nge^ 
meiits for the meeting of the first General Conference had been 
-audalar^e spate of documents awaited to enUghton. and also to 
bewilder, toe delegates of forty-four nations who were to gather m Pans. 

m. THB FIRST general CONFEEENCE 

The first General Conference ol UNESCO openbd on mh 

The firs ^ Amohithfeatre of thi Sorbotme where the 

S oZ.zr».. o. wi. .kb MWib* ■»>*«*- 


India at the first General Conference of UNESCO at Pans: 

Delegates : — 

1. Sir Carvepalli Radhakrishnan, D.Litt., LL.D., 

Chancellor, Benares Hindu Univevsit>, (Leader). 

2. Sir John Sargent, C.I.E.. M A.. D.Litt.. Secretarj- to the Govt. 

of India, Department of Education. 

S. Bajkuniari Amrit Kaur, Member. Central Advisory Board of 

Edbcaiion. 

4. K. G. Sai^data, Esq., M.Ed. (Leeds). Eaucational Adviser. 

itampuh Slate. 

5. Professor it. J. BhabBa, B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc.. F.B.S.. 

' Director of tBe 'tala Institute of Fundamental Research 

Advimr:^ 

e. m. ThoWak M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E.. Secrttaw. Education 

Del)4rtili«a«t Oltefe ot thfe High Commissioner for India. 
Londdii. 

Secfeihriat 

7. iir. P. N. Kirpal, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.B., Assistant Educational 

Adviser, Office of the High Commissioner for India, Tx)udon. 

—Secretary. 

8. Miss Dorothy B06e, M.A., Education Officer— Assistant Seei-etary. 

Mi*. A. M. Ashraf, M.A., Assistant Educational Adviser— Public 

•Relations Officer. 

lb. Mr. R. Chakravarty, Head of the Arts Section. Delhi Poly- 
technic — ^Art Officer. 

Among the delegates of the forty-four nations who sat in the 
Amphitheatm of the Sorbonne were some of the most notable men and 
women in the fields of education, science and culture. 

the representatives and observers from the following forty-four 
countries were present when the first plenary meeting of the General 
Conference opened on the morning of the 20th November: — 

Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, (Brazil, Canada, Chile, China; 
Colombia, Cuba, C2ech^-Slovakia, Denmark, Dominion Republic, Ecuador, 
K^t, France, Greece, QuatCmala, Haiti, India, Iraq, Jran, The Lebanon, 
Riberia^ Luxembufif, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaregua and 
Gcata Bioa, Norway, Ptofiina, PeTus, PMIlipines, PolaBd, Salvador, Saudi 
Atabifti Syiia^ Turkey, Pnion of Soutii Africa, United Kingdom, United 
Stated^ Umguqyk Veneaaelai Yugoaiavia. 
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The plenary sessions of the Conference were marked by two notable 
speeches from Indian delegates, Professor Radhakrishnan and Mr. K. G, 
Saiyidain. During the course of his speech. Prof. Radhakrishnan said: 
“We in India believe that if peace is to be achieved it should be achieved 
not negatively by the imposition of disciplinary measures or the use of 
sanctions, but by the fostering of goodwOl and understanding among the 
peoples of the world . . . The Executive Secretary's report gives us the 
blue-prints for the development of what one may caU a world brain, a 
world mind, or a world culture, which alone can be the basis of a world 
authority or a world organisation. Prof. Radhakrishnan went on to stress 
the importance of U.N.O. and the need to reconcile the conflict of 
ideologies between East and West. ^ ‘UNESCO he affirmed, “stands 
not merely for a new set of adjustments but for a new way of 
life, a new outlook, a new philosophy which will inspire humanity. We 
believe that such a philosophy must be one devoted to spiritual values 
What is essential today is not so much the rehabilitation of schools and 
libraries, or shops and factories, but the rehabilitation of man. We must 
recreate man if we are to recreate a new world community .... Truth and 
love are the teachings of every religion. Truth asks us to respect the 
individual who is the bearer and carrier of values, and love asks us to 
respect humanity. The individual and humanity are the two poles of 
the world and other groupings are only intermediate stages.*” Turning 
to the budget estimates given by the Executive Secretary, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan summed up the attitude of the Indian delegation: “If the 
programme is accepted we may have to spend 7^ nuUion dollars. 
Compared with the magnitude of the work this snm is not* excessive at 
any rate for the wealthy countries but for poor nations like ourselves we- 
wish to make sure that the different proposals are all essential for the work 
of UNESCO. We shall be glad to participate in the great work 
and pay our share if we are satisfied that it will further the work of the 
nations.*’ Continuing, Prof. Radhakrishnan warned the delegates: “I 
must say that we should not repeat the mistake of assuming that the 
world consists only of Western Europe and North America. In making 
appointments to the Secretariat staff we should realise that there are 
large parts of the world with immense manpower and abundant natural 
resources. India and China — for example — have their great traditions 
also, and they must be encouraged to take a larger share in the 
administration of UNESCO than has been done hitherto. Salaries of 
the staff must be based on their needs and should not encourage careerists 
to take to them. Loyalty to the ideals of UNESCO, personal fit- 
ness, technical efficiency and geographical distribution must 'be taken 
into account.” Referring to the programme of fundamental education 
and equality of educational opportunity. Prof. Radhakrishnan said: “In 
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India sixteen per cent, of men aad four per cent, of women are literate. 
We are, therefore, immensely interested in the anti-illiteracy ciiiiipai^iii 
of UNESCO. Agaiiij even in normal conditions, millions of Ind ans 
Jive at starvation level, and many more have perhaps enough to eat, but 
not enough to keep away disease. We shall, therefore, welcome the 
establishment of an international institute for nutrition in India. ' Making 
a spirited plea for intellectual integi-ity, Prof, liadhakrishnan c-mciuded 
on a lofty note w'hich did not fail to inspire his listeners; “We are a 
priesthood of the spirit. We cannot compromise — politicians may. No 
false word should escape our lips, no WTong thought should enter our mind. 
I am convinced that we in this body should stand above poiitif s .'nd for 
universal values. A German thinker said, ‘not round the inventors of 
new noises, but round the inventors of new values does the world revolve. 
Inaudibly it revolveth.’ ’’ 

Delegates from other countries spoke eloquently and affirmed their faith 
jn the ideals of UNESCO. A spirit of enthusiasm and optimism 
^jharacterized the deliberations of the first General Conference, and the 
•delegates turned to their work with great vigour. The prevailing mood 
was expressed in the words of Mr. D. K. Hardman, Head of the United 
kingdom Delegations. “Let us be as boldly imaginative as the artist, 

scrupulously objective as the scientist, as sympathetic and devoted as 
the teacher. Let us above all keep that faith in the ordinary man which 
is the essence of democracy .... Though we work hopefully we must 
realise that time is short .... The race is between education and cata- 
strophe .... During the next three weeks the writing on the wall of this 
Conference Chamber is Hhe eyes of the world are upon us. Clear the 
decks for action.’ ’’ 


The General Conference elected Dr. Julian Huxley as the first Director- 
General of UNESCO for a term of two years. The following were elect- 
ed as members of the Executive Board; 


Dr. E. B. Walker (Australia). 

M. Verniers (Belgium). 

Prof. Paulo Cameiro (Brazil). 

H. E. Hon. Dr. Dore (Canada). 

Chen Yuan (China). 

Dr. Jan Opocensky (Czechoslovakia). 
H. E. Shafik Chorbal Bey (Egypt). 
M. Pierre Auger (France). 

Prof. Photiades (Gh’eeee). 

S. Kadhakrishnan (India). 

Dr. Martinez-Baez (Mexico). 
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PART II 

REPORT 

ON THE 

SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


(Mexico City, November-December i947) 




SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 

I. FLEKABY SESSION 


In accordance with a resolution of the First General Conference of 
UNESCO held at Paris during November-December, 1946, the Second 
General Conference was convened in Mexico City, and commenced its 
deh^eratious on Thursday, November 6th, 1947. From November 6th to 
fihe early hours of the morning of December 4th, the General Conference 
and its various Commissions, Sub -Commissions and Working Parlies 
deliberated upon UNESCO's affairs and forged out a precise programme of 
'action for 1948, an adequate budget to implement the programme, and 
rnnmerous directives to be carried out by the Executive Board and t)ie 
Director General of the Organisation. 


The delegation of India, accredited to the Second General Conference 
of UNESCO, was composed of the following members: 

(1) Professor Sarvepalli Eadhakrishnan, D.Litt., LL.B., M.A., 

Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, Fellow of All 
Souls CoUege, Oxford, and Professor of Eastern Religions 

and Ethics in the University of Oxford 

Leader of the Delegation. 

(2) Professor Homi J. Bhabha, M.A., Ph.D.. F.E.S.. Director of 

the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 

Delegate. 

(3) Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. the Embassy of India, WashiuKton 

Delegate. 


(4) Syed Ashfaque Hussain, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, Deputy 

Educational Adviser to the Government of India, Ministry 
of Education, New Delhi Adviser 

(5) Dr. B K. B„^am, Ph.D.. Educational Liaison Officer. Embassy 

of India, Washington Adviser. 

(6) Mr^ P. N. Kii^al m.A. (Oxon). LL.B.. Assistant Educational 

Adviser to the Government of India, Office of the High Com- 

musioner for India. Education Department, London 

Counsellor and Secretary. 
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All the members of this very small delegation were not able to remain in 
Mexico City throughout the sessions of the Conference. The Leader^ 
Professor Radhaki-ishnan, had to leave for India on the morning of the 
19th November. Professor Bhabba, who led the Delegation after ProfesBor 
Eadhakrishnan's departure, could not arrive in Mexico City before 13th 
November. Dr. Byram was with the Delegation for only nine da^s. From 
19th November to the close of the Conference, when the number oC 
meetings held was unusually large, our Delegation consisted of only four 
members. For instance, no fewer than eleven meetings were scheduled 
to be held on 19th November, and many of these were held simiiltaneously. 
The number of meetings convened daily was seldom smaller than on 19tl> 
November, and it was quite impossible for a small delegation of four or 
five members to keep in touch with the various aspects of the work of the 
Conference. 

During the first fortnight of November the following meetings of an 
international character were also held in Mexico City, and several 
delegates, accredited to the Unesco, attended their sessions: — 

(1) The Regional Conference on Fundamental Education. 

(2) The International Council of Museums. 

(3) Round Table Discussions on Philosophy. 

Between 31st October and 6th November Professor Radhakrishnan 
attended the meetings of the Executive Board and took part in the Bound 
Table Discussions on Philosophy. ^Ir. P. N. Kirpal deputised for Professor 
Radhakrishnan on the Finance Committee and attended the Executive 
Board as his technical Adviser; he also attended the Sessions of the 
Regional Conference on Fundamental Education. 

The inaugural meeting of the Second General Conference of Unesco 
took place at 11 a.m. on Thxusday, November 6th, 1947, at the Palacio de 
Bellas Ai'tes, in the midst of b,efitting pageantry. In the course of an 
impressive and graceful ceremony speeches were delivered by His 
Excellency Mannuel Gual Vidal, Secretary of Public Education (Minister 
ot Education) ani Head of the Mexican Delegation, Dr. Jaquis Maritain, 
Head of the French Delegation, and His Excellency Miguel Aleman, 
President of the United States of Mexico. Mannuel Gual Vidal welcomed 
the Delegates to Mexico City and spoke on the ideals of Unesco. The 
Head of the French Delegation spoke as the representative of M. Leon 
Blum, President of the First General Conference. His Excellency 
President Aleman made a significant speech during the course of wliid 
he touched upon issues vital to the future of Unesco. He affirmet 
that, if Civilization has to survive and peace firmly established in th< 
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Hearts of men, culture must take science by the band and lead it, and 
education must fulni the highest moral function. 


After the picturesque and formal inaugural session of the Confertiice 


had come to a close, the delegates met in the afternoon of November 0th 
in their first Plenary Session at the Escuela National de Maestros, where 
all subsequent meetings of the Conference were held. The first plenary 
session was presided over by the leader of the Prench Deleg.ition, 
M. Jacques Maritain who spoke about the objects of Unesco and the 
ideology which must be shared by all those who believe in Unesco, In 
concluding his speech he said: “The final object of Unesco 's work is to 
contribute to world peace, international security, and the permanent 
.advantage of the nations through Education, Science and Culcurc. We 

all know that there is no peace without justice And we all kn.Av 

that if peace is to be prepared in the thoughts of men and in the minds of 
the nations it can only be done if those minds come to a profound con- 
viction of principles such as the following that a good policy is 

first and foremost a just policy; that every nation must endeavour »o 


understand the psychology, development and traditions, the material and 
spiritual needs, the personal dignity and historic vocation of other peoples 
because each nation must keep in mind not only its own interests but the 
ceimmon good of the family of nations; that this awakening cf rmitiial 
understanding and of the consciousness of the civilised community though 
It requires a sort of spiritual revolution, in view, alas, of the age-old 
habits of human h story, is a necessity for public welfare in a world which 
henceforth is one for life or death, though remaining tragicalU divided as 
regards political interest and passions; that to place the national interests 
above all is the surest way of losing all; that a community of free men is 
mconceivable without the recognition by it that truth is the e.xuiessio-. of 
what is right and just and not of what, at a given moment, is most 
advantageous to the human group; that it is not possible to put an innocent 
man to death because he has become a useless and costiv burden to the 
nation or because he obstructs the activities of a particular group: that 
a human being has a dignity on which the good of the commnnitv is 
founded and which, in its own interests, it must nspect, and that as a 
human being, as a civic being, as a social or working being, be )ms funda- 
mental rights and fundamental duties; that the common we.M must take 
precedence over individual Interests, that the working world is entiil-'d 
to undergo the social changes demanded by the fad that it has come of 
age stoncally, and that the masses are entitled to their share of the 
benefite of culture and of the intellect; that freedom of conscience is 
inviolable; that men of different creeds and different spiritual associations 


must recognise mutually their rights as fellow citizens in the civilised 
community; that, for the common good, it is the duty of the State to 
respect religious liberty and freedom of research; that because of tile 
essential equality of men, racial, class or caste prejudices and racial 
discrimination are an insult to human nature and to personal dignity and 
are a crucial threat to peace”. 


After Maritain had concluded his speech, the General Conference 
appointed three committees — The Credentials Committee, the Nominations 
Committee, and the Procedure Committee. Professor EadhakrisUnan 
attended the Nominations Committee, which recommended to the General 
Conference names of delegates who might be elected as Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Rapporteiu's of the Conference and its various Commissions, 
Sub-Commissions and Working Parties. ]Mr. Ashfaque Husain represented 
our Delegation on the Committee on Procedure which was called upon 
to consider rules of procedure for the meetings of the General Conference. 
India was not a member of the Credentials Committee, which had to 
examine the formal credentials of all Delegations. 


The following thirty-one member states sent fully accredited 
delegations: — Australia, Helgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Columbia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Eenublic, Haiti, 
India, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philhppines, 
Peru, Poland, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, Union of South Africa, 
United Eiugdom, United States, Turkey, Venezuela, Uruguay. 

The following member states were not represented:— Liberia, 
Luxemberg, Saudi Arabia, Syria. 


The following states which were not members of the organisation on 
November 6th, were permitted to send accredited observers;— Austria. 
Guatemala. Hungary, Iraq. Italy, Monaco, Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Chile, Iran. 


Dele<.ates and observers representing 43 states were present at the 
GenerarCouference. Kepresentatives of U.X.O.. of its Spec.ahsed 
kaencies and of manv non-Govemmental international Organizations also 
atLded. The Press of the world and important broadcasting agencies 

were fully represented, 

. U to the previous year’s precedent the presidency of tte 
® X the host country and in accordance with this 

M,. W 
ib. G.»». Tb, 
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following seven vice-presidents of the General Conference were elected at 
the Second plenary session: — 

Belgium: — ^M. Camile Huysmans. 

Brazil: — ^M. Paulo de Berredo Cameiro. 

India: — Sir Sarvepalli Badhakrishnan. 

Lebanon:— ^Mr. Joseph Aboukater. 

Peru; — 'Dr. Louis Valcareel, 

Poland: — ^Mr. Stephen Wierblowski. 

XJ.S.A.: — Hon. William Benton. 

The Conference set up two main Commissions and cue sub 
Commission: — 

(1) The Programme and Budget Comni’ssion. Chairman- — 

Dr. C. E. Becby (New Zealand). 

(2) The Administrative and External Kelations Commission. 

Chairman: — Dr. Han Lib-Wu (China). 

(3) The Budget Sub-Commission. Chairman: — His Excellency 

Dr. J. C. Keilstra (Netherlands), 

At its third plenary session on Frday, 7th November, the General 
Conference considered the proposal of the Executive Commitwe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations recommending the 
admission of Switzerland, Italy, Austria and Hungary to the membership 
of Unesco. All four countries were admitted as members and ui the 
midst of loud applause the observers of these countries took the'r seats 
as delegates. The representatives of the BepubLican Government of Sprin 
were also invited to attend the meetings of the Conference in a non -official 
capacity. 

In order to examine thoroughly the technical aspects of the pixgiamme 
proposed for 1948, the General Conference set up the following fifteen 
Working Parties; composed of specialists in the various fields of Unesco s 
activities: — 

(1) Beconstruction. 

(2) Fundamental Education. 

(3) Education. 

(4) Exchange of Persons. 

(5) Copyright. 

(6) Museums. 

(7) Mass Communication. 

(8) Libraries and Documentation. 

(9) Arts and Letters. 

(10) Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 
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|)resent moment in certain circumstances of the modern world, it has one 
intrinsic advantage of an overriding nature. Material resources and 
wealth can only be shared by being parcelled out physically among those 
.who compete for them, and power all too often involves some subordinate 
group over which it can be exercised. fBut those things in which Unesco 
— -science and art, truth and beauty, inventions and ideas— all these 
can be freely shared without dimunition, and indeed can be multiplied 
in the process. It is they which give man his fullest satisfactions; and in 
the long perspective, human progress is based upon what I might call the 
self reproducing property of the things of the mind and spirit. However, 
do not let us forget — and here I am merely re-stating what I have 
previously said about the inhabiting effect of poverty and ili-licalth upon 
Unesco’s activities — that this multiplicative sharing of science and culture 
through education cannot be realized without a foundation of material 
things which in their turn can only be shared by physical distribut on — 
that each leap forward to new possibilities of mental and emotional 
enrichment demands a fresh material and physiological spring-board". 

Dr. Huxley’s speech evoked great interest and the consideratijn of 
his Report opened a general discussion on Unesco’s achievement and its 
future role in the world. As soon as the Director-General had concluded 
his speech and his Report was submitted for discussion, Professor Radba- 
krishnan went up to the rostrum and addressed the Conference. It was 
In the fitness of things that the leader of our Delegation should have 
opened the general discussion; during his association with XJnesco and 
its Executive Board Professor Radhakrishnan had come to be looked upon 
as the embodiment of the older wisdom of the East and as one who 
could contribute more than anyone else towards building up .a bridge 
between the cultures of East and West. Professor Radhakrishnan ’s speech 
is reproduced in full in Appendix A. 

The majority of the speakers who followed Professor Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan and addressed the plenary session took their cue from him 
and stressed the various points which he had made. Delegates of 
following countries addressed the plenary sessions: The Philippines, the 
Netherlands, Haiti, Greece, Brazil, Canada, United Kingdom. United 
States, Lebanon, New Zealand, China, Australia, Uruguay, Peru, 
Czechoslovakia, Union of South Africa, Poland, Colombia, Cuba! Egv-pt! 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and Mexico. 

As no woman-delegate had taken part in the general discussion, 
Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali addressed the Conference at its seventh plenary 
meeting on the 11th November. A full text of Mrs. Asaf Ali’s speech 
appears in Appendix B. 
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The long discussion on the Director General's Report was concluded 
on 11th November. The discussion cleared the air and clarified 
main objectives of Unesco. The delegates from Poland and Ozechoslovahia 
were critical of what had been done or left undone, especially in the field 
of educational reconstruction in war-devastated countries. Apart from, 
this crit cal note there was consensus of opinion regarding Unesco’s 
aims and a note of guarded optimism at the measure of success achieved 
by the Organisation during the very short period of its functioning. It 
was, however, generally realised that the coming year or two would be 
crucial for the ultimate success of the organisation. 


After the general discussion of aims and policy the Conference decided 
upon a total figure of the budget appropriation tor 1948. After a lengthy 
discussion the following resolution was adopted:— 

“The Conference resolves that the Budget for the year 1948 shall not 
exceed 8 million dollars and that the Programme and Budget Commission, 
after considering the programme which it decides to recommend, as well 
as any other relevant recommendation of the Administration and External 
Relations Commission, shall recommend a detailed budget within this 
limit, provided that the total required of the Member States for 1948, 
including the sum necessary for the Revolving Fund, should not exceed 
nine million dollars”. 


With the passage of this resolution in the 9th plenary nieetinc; of the 
General Confwence on the 13th Xovemher, the first phase of the v;ork 
of the General Conference eanie to an end. Buring this period the 
conference had reriewed the activities of the Secretariat since the meeting 
of the First General Conference, had discussed means and defined ends, 
had examined the B rector General’s proposed programme for 1948 as a 
whole and had finallv fixed a maximum figure which it was prepared to 
vote in order to implement a reasonable programme. B,mng this nrst 
week the Indian Bele.ation had contributed more than their share to the 
deliberations of the Conference and the two speeches deliveied oy the 
Leader of the Belegation and Mrs, Aruna Asaf Ali were much appreciated. 

The second phase of the conference lasted from 14th November to 
about 27th Xovember and during this fortnight Commissions^ . ^ 
Commrisions and Working Parties worked hard on preparing a detailed 
h H.et a nreeise procmamme, the necessary rules of procedure, and other 
clernin! akinistration and external relations of the Organza- 

Siabhrwasdected as Chairman of the Natural Sciences working-Party. an 


honour which was repeated for the second time (Professor Bhabha had 
led the Natural Sciences Sub-Commission during the session of the hirst 
General Conference in Paris). Mr. Ashfaque Husain was elected as 
Vice-Chairman of the Working Party on Education for International 
Understanding. India was elected as one of the nine members of the 
Budget Sub -Commission. At the meeting of our Delegation it was decided 
to distribute the work of the Conference as follows:— 

Vice President of the General Conference 

Leader or Mrs. Asaf Ali. 

Executive Board 

Professor Sarvepalli Kadhakrishnan or Professor Bhabha. 

Mr. P. N. Kirpal. 

Programme and Budget Commission 

Leader or Professor Bhabha. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali. 

Mr. P. N. Kirpal 

Budget Sub-Commission 

Mr. P. N. Kirpal. 

Administrative and External Relations Commission 

Mr, Ashfaque Husain. 

Nomination Committee 

Leader or Professor Bhabha. 

Committee on Constitution and Procedure 

Mr. Ashfaque Husain. 

General Committee of the Conference 

Leader or Mrs. Asaf Ali. 

Working Parties 

Fundamohtal Education Asaf Ali and Mr. P. X. Kirpal. 
Education, — Mrs. Asaf Ali and Dr. B, K. Byram. 

Exchange of Persons.— Mr. Ashfaque Husain. 

Mass Comynunication. — Dr. B. K. Byram. 
j4rts and Letters.— Mrs. Asaf Ali. 
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Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, ^Vioiessor Saivepalli Badha- 
krishnan. 

Social Sciences — Airs. Asaf Ali and ]Mr. P. X. Kirpal. 

Katural Sciences , — Professor Hcmi Bhabha (Chairman). 

Education for International Understanding . — Mr. Ashfaque Husain 
(Vice-Chairman) . 

National Commission and Co-operating Bodies . — Mr. Ashfaque 
Husain and Mr. P. N. Kirpal. 

Being a very small Delegation we could not do full justice to Working 
Party greetings. After Professor Badhakrishnan’s departure, Professor 
Bhabha gave most of his time to the meetings of the Natural Sciences 
Working t\ and the Executive Board apart from acting as Leader of 
the Delegat'cn and attending occasionally meetings of the Programme 
and l^>iidget Commission. Mrs. Asaf Ali sat in the Programme and Budget 
Commission and attended as many Working Parties as she could. 
Mr. Ashfaque Husain found all his time taken up by the prolonged 
deliberations of the Administrative and External Belations Commission 
and its various Committees and Sub-Committees. Mr. Kirpal worked 
on the Budget Sub-Commission which sat continuously almost to the 
end of the Conference. 

The reports of the Working Parties were considered by the Programme 
and Budget Commission who drafted a programme for 1948 and also 
approved a budget prepared by the Budget Sub-Commission. The 
Administrative and External Belations Commission passed detailed 
resolutions on financial questions, staff and Organisation problems and 
external relations of the Organisation. The Conmuttee on Constitution 
and Procedure also submitted a report. The Executive Board transacted 
ciurent business and made le commendations regarding such questions as 
the place of holding the next General Conference. The Besolutions and 
recommendations of the two main Commissions-Programme and Budget 
Commis«;ion and Administrative and External Belations Commission-of 
the Committee on Constitution and Procedure and the Executive Board 
were submitted to the nlenary session of the General Conference which 
were held between 27th November and 4th December; during this third 
^.nd last nhase of the Conference the work of the Commissions, Sub- 
Commissions and Working Parties was very carefully reviewed and final 
decisions were taken. 

The work of the General Conference is described in the following pages. 
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n. THE FBOaRAMME OF UNESCO IN 1948 

• The Director General's proposed programme was submitted to the 
Execui ve Board in August, 1947, and was discussed at length. The 
Execmive Board finally approved a programme which was classified under 
the following five heads: — (1) Raising the Standards of Education, 
Science and Culture, (2) The Free Flow of Ideas, (3) Education for Inter- 
national Undertaking, (4) Man and the Modem World, (5) Action through 
Governments and Peoples. 

The Programme Committee of the Executive Board defined Unesco’s 
role as follows; “Unesco must continue to select schemes which are prac- 
tical, and combine them in a unified programme which has a direct 
relevance to the present world situation. Unesco’s role is to identify 
pressing needs, to define ways of meeting them, to bring them to the 
attention of the proper agency, and to stimulate action upon them. 
Unesco is not a world university, a w’orld research centre, nor a world re- 
lief agency. It is an inter-govemmental organisation, whose pui*pose is to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and culture.” 

The proposed programme included no fewer than 88 items and some 
of these items called for vast projects. The various programme items 
were fully thrashed out in the meetings of the working parties and were 
also debated upon in the Session of the Programme and Budget Commis- 
sron. The Report of the Programme and Budget Commission ^vas dis- 
cussed in the plenary Sessions of the General Conference and approved 
with minor changes. It was resolved: — “In 1948 Unesco will concentrate 
its efforts and resources, both within member states and in the Secretariat, 
on a Tmited number of activities... Throughout all parts of this pro- 

gramme for 1948, Unesco will seek to make more real the idea of a 
world Society by promoting collaboration in specific tasks between Govern- 
ments and peoples, and between educators, scientists, scholars, creative 
artists, experts in radio, film and the press, and all workers in related 
fields. ’ ’ 

The Programme for 1948 is divided into six chapters entitled: 

(1) Reconstruction: “Man helping man to recover from the war.” 

(2) Communications : “Man speaking to man by all means at his 

disposal.” 

(3) Education: “Man helping man to grow in knowledge.” 
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(4) Cultural interchange: “Man sharing with man the best iliingB he '? 

has in art and literature and all the other realms of creaMim.'’ | 

(5) Human and Social Relations: “Man helping man to li^ " 

together/* 1 

(6) Xatural Sciences : “Man helping man to know and conMl i 

nature and his environment/* ■ 

The General Conference adopted a large number of resolutiois 
jmbodving the programme of UNESCO in 1948 which are g^ven in 
\ppendix D. 


m. THE BUDGET FOB 1948 

The Indian Delegation were closely associated with the making of the 
budget for 1948. Professor Radhakrishnan had been elected as a member 
of the Finance Committee of the Executive Board. Mr. Kirpal deputised 
for him at all meetings of the Finance Committee during 1947, and at the 
Sessions of the Executive Board in which the Director General’s pro- 
posed budget for 1948 was prepared, discussed and approved. The pro- 
posed budcet was printed and circulated to member states and delegations 
in advance. 

After approving the maximum figure of 8 million dollars for the 1948 
budizet, the General Conference set up a Budget Sub-Commission consist- 
iiu- of i^ir.e eo-.i'.itries. namelv. Australia, Czechoslovakia. France, India, 
the N’'.tlier!;,U(ls. Xorwav, Peru, the United Kingdom and the Uiuted 
States of America. Mr. Kirpal represented our Delegation on the Budget 
Suh-Comnii<?ion: the acting leader, Professor Bhabha, also attended 
inn ortaiK Jiicctiacs of the Svih-Coinmission, especially the Sessions dealing 
•vith the Xatural Sciences programme. 

The Budcet Sub-Commission held 22 meetings and transacted 
imp.artant busines-^. The Sub-Commission was requested bv the Pro- 
craiumc an.l lU’.dg-.t Cominissiou to examine the budget estimates wifli 
the spec al . blication that these estimates be made to reflect separately 
the cost of each pmgramme. The Sub-Commission was also authon^d 
to indicate priorities in regard to programme items where priorities ha 
not ahead V been determined by the Programme and Budget Commission. 
The cost of each programme item approved by the Progra^e 
and Budget Commission was examined carefully. The Caff- 
man and Rapporteur of the Working Party concerned and representobves 
of Unesco s Secretariat appeared before the Sub-Commission jma^ 
questions and to justify the proposed expenditure. The Secretana s es - 
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mates were carefully scrutinised; the general policy of the Sub-Lornmis- 
sion was to axe administrative costs and to avoid reducing pr> 
gi-amme costs as far as possible. In many cases priorities had t'- be 
allotted after consultation with the representatives of \\ orking Partie'». 
The budget prepared by the sub-Commission was approved, with minor 
modifications, by both the Programme and Budget Commission and the 
General Conference. 

Unesco’s budget for 1948 is in the form of a summary Api-ropriati'.-n 
Table setting out expenditure in three parts; each part being divided ui- 
into five chapters, namely (1) Conference and ^Meetings, (2) Personnel 
Service, (3) Common Services, (4) Grants in Aicf and emergency grants in 
aid, and (5) expenses on initial recruitment of start'. The amomits appro- 
priated for each part of the Budget are as follows:- — 

U. .'S. 

PART I. 

General Policy (General Conference and Executive Board;. 


PART II. 

General Administration. ‘(Offi'::e of Directors and External 
Relations, Finance and Administrative Services. PiiLlic 
Information, Xew York Office). I.UOO.O-jT 

PART III. 

Programme Operations and jj^Programme Services. 4.9.">0,sl,3 

Reserve Money to cover farther increa.ses in cost of living 
and of materials (and for contingenciea upto 100,000 
dollars). .I'iU.uOO 


Total sum appropriated , 7.0S-.C37 


The General Conference adopted the following Appropriation Resolu- 
tion : — 

“The General Conference Resolves: 

1. That, for the Financial Year 1948. the amount of S 7.682.637 is 
hereby appropriated for the purposes indicated in the Appropriation Table. 

2. Expenditures may be made only for such projects and sendees as 
ha\e been approved by the Second Session of the General Conference and 
for such General Policy and General Administration activities as have been 
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pproved bv that Conference, and shall be limited in aocord&noe with the 
ppropriations set out against each numbered heading of the three parte 
f the Appropriation Table. 

3- Transfers within the Budget may be made by the Director General 
ubject to the following conditions: 

(a) No transfers may be made from Part m to Part I or Part 11 
of the Budget. Other transfers between the parts of the 
Budget may only be made with the prior approval of the 
Executive Board. 

(b) No transfers shall be authorised to increase the total sum 
appropriated for personnel, except from the Beserve. 

(c) In Part I, transfers between objects of expenditure and 

between numbered headings shall be subject to the prior 
approval of the Board. 

(d) In Part HI transfers between numbered headings may onlj 

be made with the prior approval of the Executive Board: 
transfers between objects of expenditure may only be 
made subject to the approval of the Finance Committee 
of the Board. 

(e) No transfer shall be made, except with the prior approval of 

the Executive Board, to increase grants in aid and emer- 
gency grants in aid beyond the amoniits set out in tho 
Appropriation Table. 

4. The Director General shall prepare and transmit to the Board and 
Member States before 1st February 1948 a detailed table setting out speci- 
fic information concerning proposed expenditure on individual projects as- 
provided in Section 4 of the Financial Regulations as approved by the 
Second Session of the General Conference.'* 

IV. FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 

The making of the progi'amme for 1948 and the appropriation of funds 
to implement the programme were the chief concern of the Conference. 
But the programme, however excellent, could not be implemented with- 
out sound financial procedures, an efficient adminisiMtive mach nery ani 
the support and goodwill of Member States and other external agencies. 
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The three following parts concerning Financial questions, Administra- 
tive questions and External Kelations, relate to the decisions of the 
Administrative and External Helations Commission and its various com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Ashfaque Husain represented the Indian delegation on the 
A dmini strative and External Relations Commission. He attended the 
meetings of the full Commission and was a member of the drafting com- 
mittee on Financial and Administrative questions. In addition, he was 
the Convenor of a small committee of three members appointed to 
examine the Financial Administration of UNESCO; this committee pro- 
duced a valuable report which was approved by the main Commission and 
by the General Conference. 


1. Scale of Ctontributions from Member States for 1948: 

The scale of contribution from Member States which was based on 
the practice of the United Nations was modified in order to meet the 
change of membership since 1947. The contribution of both India and 
Pakistan was assessed at 4 -60 per cent, of the total budget; in accord- 
^ce with the United Nations’ ruling the two countries will decide 
between themselves their respective shares of this contribution India 
and Pakistan’s contribution was the fifth highest among Member States 
tte tost four being. The United States of America with 41:88 per cent ’ 

The United Kingdom with 30-38 per cent., and China and France both 
assessed at 6 '99 per cent. 

Next to India came Canada with 3 73 per cent. 

Then followed AustraUa with a contribution of 2-29 per cent. 

2. Curiency of Contributions: 

State^^ Conference determined the currencies in which Member 

Sta^ should deposit the.r contributions to the budget and to the Eevolv- 

T r /^i, ; Kingdom, Australia, Egypt, 

iddfa East wUl remit their contributions in French francs; Switeerland 

P^yinent of Contributions: 

res ,1 « ^ ^ ^ contributions were in arrears, and passed a 

resoliition easunng speedy payment of contributions. ^ 
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4. Finaacial Statements*. 


The Financial Statements prepared by the Secretariat gave a very 
idea of tlie state of accounts, and the General Conference passed the 
following resolution on the subject: — 

“The General Conference resolves: 

(a) That the Secretariat be commended for the highly improved 
financial statements presented this year; 

(b) That, to ensure necessary record keeping during the current year 
on the basis of which a more adequate financial statement can be develop- 
ed for 1948, the Director General is instructed to arrange for the pre- 
sentation of financial statements to indicate expenditures and obligations 
in accordance with the form of the budget and by quarters of each finan- 
cial year. 

(c) In order to assist Member States to formulate their decisions on 
the Budget for the following year, the Director General shall supplement 
the information required under Eegulations 4(d) of the Financial Regula- 
tions by presenting to Member States a statement, in accordance with the 
form of the budget, of expenditure and obligations incurred during the 
first three-quarters of the financial year as this is prepared together with 
an estimate for the last quarter of the year, assuming that the General 
Conference is held in that quarter.” 

5. Financial Administration. 

A Committee of the Administrative and External Relations Com- 
mission under the convenorship of ^Ir. Ashfaque Husain made a thorough 
examination of the Financial Administration of UNESCO. The Auditors 
had submitted a most alarming report on the state of accounts during the 
period covered by the Preparatory Commission, revealing depressing 
details of the incompetence of the Financial Administration during 1946. 
The Committee issued certain directives to the Secretariat which were 
approved by the Main Commission and the General Commission. 

V. ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 

The General Conference and the Administrative and External Rela- 
tions Commission gave considerable time and attention to Administrative 
Questions. It was realised that the Secretariat personnel should be fully 
representative of various cultures, and the administration should be most 
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efficient. The Indian delegatfon had taken the lead in stressing the im- 
portance of making the Secretariat as representative in character an 
composition as possible. 

Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan had referred to this shortcoming 
^of UNESCO in his speech, and almost every speaker who followed him had 
agreed that this defect should be removed as early as possible. Mr. 
Ashfaque Husain pursued the question in the Admimstrative and External 
Relations Commission. The General Conference passed a detailed 
resolution on staff questions, the most important part of which ;s given 
tbelow : — 

**1. That at the earliest possible time the Director General should 
initiate a long term appointment policy, subject to the Staff Regulations 
in force; 

2. that in the selection of staff due importance be attached to the 
consideration of geographical distribution. In this connection the Director- 
‘Gerieral is instructed to take adequate measures to improve the present 
unsatisfactory situation, and the Executive Board is requested to follow 
closely the implementation of this policy; 

3. that in implementing the recruitment policy the Director-General 
should avail himself of all possible assistance from the United Nations, 
the Specialised Agencies, Member States, National Commissions or Co- 
operating Bodies, or if necessary, other sources, with a view to ensuring 
integrity of selection on an impersonal basis; 

4. that the Director-General is instructed to institute, as soon as 
possible, a review of the experience, qualifications, and achievements of 
present staff members, with a view to replacing those staff members who 
do not measure up to the high standards of competence, integrity and 
‘eflioiency which must be expected of staff members of UNESCO, or 
whose services are no longer required in the light of changes in the Pro- 
gramme approved for the year 1948; and, further, to request the 
Director General to report on the progress achieved on this review to the 
Executive Board at its meeting in February 1948, and to complete the 
review by 31st March 1948. In this connection thfe Executive Board and 
the Director General should also bear in mind the consideration of fair 
geographical distribution of the staff; 

5. that the Director General be instructed to include, in the review of 
qualifications of personnel of the Secretariat, a consideration of the salary 
♦and grading of each incumbent; 
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6. that the Director General is instructed to make a study of the 
Tarious grades of salaries for the staff, bearing in mind the real emolu- 
ments of the officials of the United Nations, of Specialised Agencies, and 
of Tarious governments, holding posts of corresponding duties and res- 
ponsibilities, particularly those living in Paris. The results of this study 
shall be submitted to the Executive Board and for consideration at the 
next General Conference; 

7. that the Director General is instructed to examine without delay the 
question of the daily living allowance, and to consider the possibility of 
replacing this allowance by a system of allowances taking into account the 
special facilities indicated in paragraph 8 which will ensure a more equit- 
able compensation for those variable and special costs that are not taken 
into account in fixing salaries and which are necessary to ensure the staff 
of an adequate standard of living; 

8. that the Director General is instructed to take steps to improve the 

living conditions of the staff and other persons residing in Paris who are 
attached to UNESCO on official duly; ^ 

9. that the Dhector General is instructed to transmit to Member 
States, as of 30th June: 

(a) a list showing the names and nationalities of staff members of 

the Organisation; 

(b) an analysis of the staff by nationalities; 

(c) a list specifying the posts within each organisational umt of the 

Secretariat, setting out designations and grades.’* 

The General Conference also approved certam alterations suggested 
in the staff regulations. 

Regarding the future structure of the Secretariat, the General C«»- 
ference passed the following Resolution: — 

“1. That as soon as the Programme has been adopted by the General 
Conference, at its Second Session. Uie Director General shall make, as 
soon as possible, the necessary adjustment in the structure of the Secre- 
tariat to CAiry out that Programme. 

•2. That the Director General issue as soon as possible a statement 
of the basic premises upon which the organisation of the Secretariat is 
being established, and make available for public distribution a clear and 
concise description of the organisation structure established to cany ou 
the Programme approved by this General Conference. 
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3. That this resolution shall in no way restrict the flejdbiiiiy noi 
prevent the modification of the organisation structure as programme need.- 
require. 

4. That the Director General shall report to the Executive Board on 
the action taken to implement this resolution.” 

VI. EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

The General Conference passed a number of resolutions uii quesdoiis 
concerning External Kelations of UNESCO. The Indian Delegatioti waa 
one of thedelegations who sponsored the idea of the representation of 
UNESCO in the main cultural areas of the world. 

The General Conference passed the following Kesolution regaidiug 
the representation of UNESCO in the main cultural areas of the world. 

”1. To establish as soon as possible, after consultation with the 
United Nations and the Specialised Agencies, regional offices 
or centres of UNESCO in order to further the aims of the 
Organisation and to co-ordinate the activities of National 
Commissions in the major geographical regions of the world. 

*2. The representatives of UNESCO, who conduct the con.^ultations. 
should place before the United Nations and Specialised 
Agencies the generous offer* of the Cuban delegation made at 
the Second Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
as well as the expression of views of delegations to the Con- 
ference on the value of opening a re^iional office in Cuba. 

3. That the Executive Board should consider the matter and report 

to the third Session of the General Conference which shall 
determine the geograj^hical regions of the world in which 
the establishment of such offices or centres will best 
contribute to the aims of the organisation. 

4. That, pending the establishment of such regional offices or 

centres ; 

(a) the Executive Board is instructed to consider immediately 
the possibility of establishing at least one such office or 
centre during 1948 bearing in mind the needs of different 
regions as well as facihties likely to be available in those 
regions, and especially those available at Havana through 
the offer of the Cuban Government mentioned in j)ara- 
graph 2.” 


♦TWb refers to the offer of faciUtie« for locating a regional centre in Cuba by 
the Cuban Delegation. 
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The Conference also passed resolutions on the foUowing sub)6eli : ^ 

1. Technical odrice to Governments of Member States. 

2. Reports by Member States, 

ii. Gfufrdl Policy concerning recommendations to Member States 
and International Convsntio'ns, 

4. General Policy concerning cooperation with Son^M ember 

States. 

5. Relations with Germany. 

6. Relations with Japan. 

7. Trust and non-self governing territories, 

8. A’afional Commi««ioN« and Co-operating Bodies. 

9. Relations tciih the United Motions. 

10. Privileges and Immunities of the Specialised Agencies. 

11. Relations with the Specialised Agencies. 

12. International Bureau of Education. 

13. International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

14. International Council of Sci^tific Unions, 

15. International Studies Conference. 

16. Relations with Xon-Governmental International Organisations. 
The General Conference approved a very comprehensive draft of 

iirectives concerning relationships with International Non- Governmental 
and semi-Govemmental Organisations. The directives touched upon the 
following aspects of the problem : — 

1. Plan of Relationships. 

2. Principles governing Relationships. 

3. Organisations eligible to enter into Relationships. 

4. Procedure for selecting the organisations with which UNESCO 

will enter into Relationship. 

5. Types of Relationship— Consultative ^Arrangements— Advisory 

Committees — ^Formal Agreements. 

6. Review of Relationships. 

Another important directive concerning External Relations was m 
connection with payments to International, non-Govemmental and semi- 
Govemmental organisations. 

vn. OOHSTETUnOH AHD PEOCEinmi 

A Committee on Constitution and Procedure sat for a number of days 
and worked hard on various problems within its tenns of reference. 

lit. Ashfaque Husain represented our delegation on this Committee. 
The Committee’s deliberations were so prolonged that they could nol 
to a final arrangement on rules of procedure. 
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Finany, the Committee submitted a few amendments in the Rules of 
Procedure which were accepted, and the Conference adopted the following 
Resolution which postponed the main work to the session of the next 
General Conference. 

“The General Conference resolves: To receive the Report of the 
Committee of Procedure together with the annexed docu- 
ments, and to refer these documents to the Executive Board 
with the request 

(a) that the Executive Board, in consultation with the member 

states and with the assistance of an editorial coinmittee 
composed of experts on organisational procedure, prepare 
a definitive draft of Rules of Procedure for the General 
Conference of UNESCO, and 

(b) that this draft be submitted to the General Conference at the 

beginning of the next session, for adoption as the standing 
Rules of Procedure of the General Conference.” 

Vm. MISGELLAKEOnS RESOLUTIONS 

The General Conference passed a few Miscellaneous Resolutions the 
most important of which were the following: — 

1, Solemn appeal against the idea that war is inevitable. 

“The representatives of Education, Science and Culture, meeting 
together at Mexico City at the UNESCO General Conference: 

Aware of the responsibilities imposed upon them by the Constitution 
of the Organisation to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law, for human rights, and the fundamental freedoms of the peoples of 
the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion; 

Concerned at the dangers to peace resulting from currents of thought 
conductive to the idea that another war is inevitable; 

Troubled by the indifference, resignation and even cairn acceptance 
which such currents of thought meet in certain sections of public opinion; 

Address a solemn appeal to all who ai-e concerned for the dignity of 
man and the future of civilisation, particularly educationists, .scientists, 
artists, writers and journalists throughout the world ; 

to abjure them; 

to denounce the pernicious idea that war is inevitable; 

to act as the mouthpiece of the conscience of the nations, refusing 
collective suicide; 

to cambat, by every means in their power, surrender to fear and every 
form of thought or action which may threaten a just and lasting peace.” 
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The General Conference sees no need to consider further refiolutioDe 
an this subject. 

2. Official Languages of the Organisation. 

Adoption oj Hindustani as one of the official languages of the organisa- 
tion.- -The following Eesolution was moved by the Indian Delegation, and 
was unanimously adopted: 

That Buie 32(a) of the Buies of Procedure of the General Confer- 
ence be amended to read as follows: — ‘Chinese, English, 
French, Hindustani. Bussian and Spanish are the official 
languages of the General Conference. Any other official 
language may also be recognised as an official language of the 
Organisation on the request of the Member State or 
Member States concerned. “ 

The passage of this Besolution was a great achievement foi the Indian 
Delegation. 

Professor Bhabha. the acting leader of the delegation moved the 
Eesolution, and delivered a speech which is reported in full in Appendix C. 


3 . Seat of the next General CtMference. 


The Executive Board recommended to the General Conference that in 
1948 the Conference should meet at the headquartei-s in Paris in order to 
avoid dislocation of the Secretariat and additional costs involved. The 
Lebanese Delegation extended a warm invitation to all Delegations to 
come to Beirut. The question whether the Conference should meet in 
1948 in Paris or in Beirut became a matter of controversy, which divided 
the Conference. Considerations of economy and efficiency pomted to 
Paris as the seat of the next Conference: the spirit, if not the letter of 
the constitution, and the claims of an important cultural re^on like the 
iCddle East inclined the delegates to accept Lebanon’s hospitahty. The 
Lebanese delegation made an emotional appeal which was fervently 
supported bv the leader of the Mexican Delegation; when the question 
was put to the vote, the invitation of Lebanon found favour among South 
\merioan Asiatic and Middle Eastern States and was resisted by delegates 
from Europe and North America. We voted for Beirut, which was select^ 
by the Conference as the Seat of the next General Conference to be held 
in November, 1948. 


IX. THE EXECUTIVE BOAED 

The Executive Board met several times before the inauguration of the 
Conference and also during its sessions. On 6th November the member* 
of the Board were presented to the President of the Eepuohc of the 
Uiiitod States of Mexico and during the formal ceremony Professor 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan acted as the spokesman of the Executive Board 
anTmade an appropriate speech. Professor Radhakrishnan was later 
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elected as Senior Vice-Chairman of the Board, Chairman of its most 
important Committee on Programme, and a member of the Nominations 
(Committee. 

Six new members were elected to the Executive Board which is now 


(constituted as follows: — 

Dr. E- Ronald Walker 

Australia 

Chairman 

Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakriehnan. 

India 

Senior Vice.Chaii«nan 

Professor A. Auger. 

Norway. 

Junior Voice-Chairman 

Professor P. Sommerfelt 

France. 


Professor P. Carneiro: 

Brazil. 


Professor Chen Yuan. 

China. 


HJE. Mr. Victor Dope. 

Canada. 


Dr. Stanislav Arnold, 

Poland. 


H.E. Shafik Ghorbal Bey. 

Egypt. 


M.RN. Guntekin. 

Turkey, 


Dr. Benjamin Carrion. 

Ecuador. 


Mr. George D. Stoddard. 

U.S.A. 


H.E. Dr. M. Martinez Baez. 

Mexico. 


Sir John P.R. Maud. 

United Kingdom. 


H.E. Dr. J. Opecensky. 

Czechoslovakia. 


H.E. Dr. C. Pdrra-Perez 

Venezuela. 


Professor A. Photiades. 

Greece. 


Professor L. Verniers. 

Belgium. 



X. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FUNCTIONS IN MEXICO CITY 


The artistic and cultural celebrations connected with the Second 
'General Conference of UNESCO in Mexico City w’ere worthy of the 
•occasion. Some of these events were prepared and paid for by the 
Secretariat; others were organised and Hnanced by the host country. 

The Secretariat was responsible for the mounting of three exhibitions 
'which remained open to the public during the UNESCO month. 
The first exhibition was designed to illustrate the functions of pulilic 
libraries and museums in the world to-day, and the activities of 
UNESCO in these media for public and technical information. The second 
•exhibition gave a well planned demonstration of the programme of funda- 
mental education, while the thii'd presented the work of voluntaiT orga- 
nisations in the field of educational reconstruction in war devastated 
•countries. The last mentioned exhibition was planned to give the volun- 
tary organisations working in conjunction with UNESCO an opportunity 
of presenting a visual picture of the task which they had accomplished 
and to indicate the immense scale of the needs which still require 
'to be met. All three exhibitions were planned as travelling units which 
’would continue to circulate through Member States during 1948. The 
•object of these exhibitions was to stimulate activity in certain important 
subjects by presenting to experts from Member States examples of tech- 
jfieal Mid sociological development in other countries. These exhibitions 
were carefully planned, but their appeal was insignificant when compared 
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tx> the feast of artistic and social life with which the warm and generous, 
citizens of Mexico welcomed to their enchanting city the representatives 
of forty nations. 


The hospitaUty offered by Mexicon Govt, and people was incredible— it 
was overwhelming in its boimty as it was spontaneous and genuine. The 
brilliant Exhibition of Mexican paintings at the Bellas Artes Theatre 
testified to the richness and vitality of the visual arts in Mexico; an exhi- 
bition of pre-Columbian art revealed the greatness of the older civilisa- 
tions of the Aztecs and the Incas; another rather modern exhibition illus- 
trated various aspects of Mexican education. The Libro 

Universitaire” (University Book Fair) at the Palacio de htoena waa 
impressive to the eye and the mind. The National Anthropological 
Museum had some unique exhibits to show. The performance of Salvador 
Nodo’s plav “Don Quixote" was of unblemished excellence, and the con- 
c'eit of svmphonic music at the Bellas -Artes Theatre was as g^d as 
anv in the world. The Mexican Dance Festival at the National Stadium 
was an unforgottable spectacle; nothing could rival these dances m 
loveliness and skill. Visits to the countiwside gave us ® 

Mexican landscape, mountains and sea-side. Members of t^e Fundamen- 
'tal Education Working Party found the visit to 

Centre near Toluca of absorbing interest. The excursion to the Tw bua- 
cl archaeological was most instructive; here the past lay in its challeng- 
J 1-sterv under every inch of the good old earth, and the mountmg 
"dHuibodied man's childlike dream of 

to Puebla and to the Astronomical Laboratory of Tona j , 

how modem Kieneo .»d the old CathoUo Mth doorish togeft.r m Memm . 
iotel elimolo. W. ™it.d igriooltuml Centre of Cbopm*. 

• • a students receive free education and maintenance for a seven 
p«>B.a.g p„, ie„,, Ih, del.g.l« ™ted 

'mto .h. ... - .h. mo.n.d™ - 

magical with haze and colom-. 

The delegates were entertained lavishly and these social 

historic castle of chapultepec Federal Dis- 

delegates. The Municipal Council delef'ates who were enter- 

held . reoeptlon m bo.o.r pi XocMeo. 

mined ,0 hmeh .nd .t to F.-m 

The Minister of Foreign Affaii. , c o ^ President of 

OB.., ,«d .. CP .« I . b»,u.t 

the Kepublic and Madame -Aleman mvited the delegates to 
the Chapultepec Palace. 
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The various delegations entertained each other and the Foreign 
Embassies and Legation in Mexico City also offered hospitality on a lavish 
scale. The Indian Delegation invited heads of Delegations, ambassadors, 
prominent delegates, and members ot the Mexican Government to a 
luncheon held on the occasion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s birthday. 
Mr. D. H. Hardman leader of the United Kingdom delegation proposed 
the Prime Minister's health and made an appropriate speech to w^hioh 
Sir Sarvepalli Eadhakrishnan replied; Prof. Bhabha entertained the 
Scientists to a Dinner Party and Mrs. Asaf Ali invited delegates from 
Latin America and Middle Eastern countries. We invited the Chinese 
Delegation to a luncheon which was in return to the cordial hospitality 
offered to us by both their Embassy in Mexico and their Delegation. 
While the numerous social functions were somew'hat tiring they afforded 
excellent opportunities for knowing delegates from other countries and 
exchanging ideas. The pace of things, was, however, too fast to permit 
tranquillity of thought or depth of personal relationships. International 
conferences, especially when they concern all the vastness of education, 
science and culture, tend to attempt too much and to run the risk of 
superficiality of achievement. 

XI. A RESUME OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION'S WORK 

The Indian Delegation took a prominent part both in the formulation 
of principles on which UNESCO must take its stand and in the shaping 
of practical measures which are required to implement abstract princi- 
ples. As regards basic principles and fundamentals of policy we either 
initiated or actively backed up the following lines of thought:— 

(1) That the Government and peoples of all Member States should 
wholeheartedly accept and actively support the Purposes and Functions 
of UNESCO as laid down in Ai-ticle I of the Constitution of 16tb 
November, 1945; 

(2) That UNESCO should eschew power politics and alignments of 
international groups which tend to further Imperialistic or nationalistic 
policies ; 

(3) That UNESCO must reach the peoples of the wwld directly and 
must not get stifled by Governmental controls and by the actions of poli- 
ticians; it should mobilise for peace and human welfare the peoples of 
the world through the leaders of Education, Science and Culture ; 

(4) That the only basis of an enduring peace among nations is the 
increasing equalisation of standards of lining all over the world and the 
spread of enlightenment in backward areas; and to promote this principle 
UNESCO must align it-self with progressive forces all over the world and 
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work for the welfare of all mankind without distinction ot race, sex, 
language or religion; 

(5) That TNESCO shouM strive hard to transform the materialistic 
chihsations which hold sway over large areas of the earth, into cultured 
communities who value freedom and enlightenment, cleanliness and 
courage; and that in accomplishing this great aim the spiritual and moral 
principles inherited from the older cultures of Asia generally, and of India 
particularly, have much to contribute; 

(61 That the aim of UNESCO must be to create a balanced culture 
which harmonises science and wisdom and nourishes rich diversities m 
dhou^ht and outlook: and the immediate danger of Natural Sciences 
stealing a march over Philosophy and Humanistic Studies should be 
removed by a shift in the emphasis on the former which has unconsciously 
crept into the programme operations of UNESCO; 

7 That UNESCO must strive hard to become global in scope aud 
to this end, Gennanv and Japan should be welcomed to the Organi^^ 
Ifas soon as possible, and no efiort should be spared to persuade 

Soviet Russia to join the fraternity of culture, 

8 That the organisation should be truly representative of all important 
cnlLal groups and to this end the composition of the Secretanat pe - 
sonnel must be immediately altered in 

::;ttei-‘r tSen!;"!; 

b?tmingripp“ y UNESCO with 
. I f 111 but everv step should be taken to ensure that tnese funds 
iTlfully and economically expended^ 

d.ff«sed and meffectii. pm^amnie; „„ 3 

-IS -e'— .sk . combating inter- 
national distrust and conflict. 

Eastern countries. 

(21 P,og™m.»e «l f “iJlnrpubliP 
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(5) Educational Semism. 

(6) Enquiry into Education for International understanding. 

(7) Improvement of Text-books and teaching materials. 

(8) Consultative Educational Missions. 

(9) Teachers Charter. 

(10) Educational Charter for Youth. 

(11) The Arts in General Education. 

(12) Vocational Guidance and Technical Education. 

(13) Educational opportunities for women. 

(14) Films to popularise Art. 

(15) Translations of Great Books. 

(16) Philosophic Bound Tables. 

(17) Tensions afiFecting International understanding. 

(18) Philosophical Analysis of Current Idealogical Conflicts. 

(19) Humanistic Aspects of Culture. 

(20) Social Implications of Science. 

(21) Field Science co-operation offices. 

(22) Hylean Amazon Institute. 

(23) High Altitude Stations. 

(24) World Centre of Scientiflc Liaison. 

We also initiated and gave whole-hearted support to the following 
measures of policy: — 


(1) The budget appropriatioiis should be closely related to programme 
operations. 

(2) The administrative cost of the organisation should be reduced to 
the nynimum and the rapid expansion of the personnel should he halted. 

(3) The financial administration of UNESCO should be as efiBcient 
as possible and in this respect there should be no possibility of any 
repetition of the incompetence which marked the, beginnings of the 
Organisation. 


(4) A new policy of recruitment of personnel should be initiated forth- 
with and the inadequate representation of important ciUtural units on the 
admmistration should be redressed in the shortest possible time. 

(5) UNESCO should establish regional offices or centres in major 
geographical regions of the world. 


(6) UNESCO’s policy in the matter of grants-in-aid to voluntary orga- 
Dlsatians should be liberal and flexible. 

(7) Solemn appeal against the idea that war is inevitable. 


■■(6) Official Languages of the organisation. 

Members of the Executive Board should 
the control of governments of Member States. 


continue to be free from 


zn. CONCLUSION 


This Eeport may conclude with a few general observations on the 
value of what our Delegation were able to achieve during the second 
General Conference. The question will inevitably be asked whether the 
expenditure incurred in connection with India's membership of UNESCO 
is justified by results. To this question there is no simple answ^er. 

The programme items for 1948 which directly concern India and from 
which we may possibly derive some benefit are as follows . 

A few Indians mav be awarded Fellowships in the Exchange of 
Fersons programme ; their number will, however, not come to more than 
four or five. 


(2) The enquiry initiated in 1947 through the Commission on Technical 
Needs in Mass Communications is to be extended to India, Burma, Siam, 
Indonesia and some other countries. 

(3) India ■nill be invited to send representatives to a meeting in Pans 
of a Radio Programme Committee composed of experts from eighteen 
countries. Indian experts may possibly be invited to serve on two meet- 
ings of a Radio Programme sub-committee of eight members Md a meet- 
ing of a council for Educational Broadcasting composed of six members. 
These meetings will be convened with the purpose of securing the ^dest 
possible CO operation between UKESCO’s Radio Production Unit and the 
National Broadcasting Organisations. 

(4) UNESCO’s functions as a clearing house of information m Funda- 

mental Education can be useful to educational authorities in India^ 
UNESCO’s co-operation will also be available to India ^ , 

Tup a Pilot Jroiect in Fundamental Education; UNESCO may itself 
undertake to initiate such a project in India. 

(5) UNESCO’s assistance in the dissemination of information 
techniques and methods in adult education will be usef • 

,61 The three or four Educational Seminars to be held in 1948 wiU 

w-ith their colleagues from other parts of the wo . 

,-l 4t the request of the Government of India UNESCO can arrange 

p, IpJ » Indl. rfpc.t»n.l <” ”'*™* 

“ X of fb. .d»o.«oool “"«■ 

(81 T’NESCO’s clearing house services m the introduction 
general education will be available to Member States. 

(9) UNESCO wm 

2b^ir.b"rb.'Z*.oa f. «... 
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(11) An Indian Scientist may be invited to attend a conference in Paris 
which will be convened to study the effects of high altitudes cn life and 
of physical phenomena obser\^able at high altitudes. Another Indian 
Scientist may participate in a meeting of experts to consider proposals for 
international stimulation and co-ordination of Cartographic science. 

(12) Any International or national scientific and technological organi- 
sations, Unions and Societies in India will be entitled to apply for grant- 
in-aid and other similar forms of assistance. 

(13) Indian Scientists can benefit from UNESCO’s World Centre of 
Scientific Liaison. 

(14) If UNESCO’s Book Coupon Scheme materialises, the public in 
India will be able to buy easily books, and educational, scientific and 
cultural material in “hard ” currency countries. 

Apart from the above mentioned specific items of the programnie, India, 
along with other Member States, can profit considerably fiom all oo 
ordinating activities of the Organisation. A few Indians will undoubtedly 
secure appointments on the Secretariat; at present four members of the 
staff are Indians, but the number will probably increase to about a dozen 
or more before the middle of 1948. 


All this is some gam achieved, but it may, perhaps, not entirely justify 
the expenditure involved. There are, however, two further grounds of 
justification which may carry considerable weight. 

In the first place India’s prestige in this important International 
Organisation stands very high. We have come to be looked upon as 
a country which leads Asiatic cultures and which can contribute towards 
the mingling of the East and West to a greater extent than any other 
country. Considerations of power politics and material resources do not 
yet vitiate UNESCO’s afiairs overmuch, and ordinarily it is possible to 
consider proposals on their merits. In spite of serious disadvantages like 
tee smaU sme of our Delegation and laek of any prior consultations among 
e ega es, India has built up great prestige in the Counsels of UNESCO. 

Apart from considerations of prestige and certain practical advantages 
accruing from our membership of UNESCO, tee Organisation has, within 
a brief period of existence, shown sufficient promise of future success 

t irrir''" " ”-“3 

nort T r" “ a world of grim 

political reahties m which the precarious State of peace may be disturbed 

-th the result that its feeble efforts can merely scratch at the suif-ice of 
hmgs without penetrating deep enough anywhere. There is constant 
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REPORT TO THE THIRD GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO* 

The Government and people of India have always been deeply 
interested in international co-operation and world peace. In the pursuit 
of these ends our delegates, accredited from time tc time to the United 
Nations and its specialised Agencies, have striven to the utmost. When 
the Constitution of UNESCO was first framed in a conference conventMj 
in Loudon In 1945, India was represented by a delegation of eminent 
educationists and scholars who made a valuable contribution to tlie 
establishment of the organisation. The Government of India sent their 
representatives to the first two General Conferences of the Organisation, 
held in Paris and Mexico City in 1940 and 194V. The programme and 
objectives of UNESCO ha\e attracted wide attention in India. The 
Ministry of Education have so far perfonned the functions of a National 
Commission which will begin to operate shortly. 

I. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 

Early in 1948 the Central Advisory Board of Education set up a 
Special Committee for establishing a National Commission in accordance 
with Article VII of the Constitution of UNESCO. This Committee, which 
met in earl\ July to finalize the composition of the National Commission 
for India, has unanimously recommended that an Indian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO should be set up with the following as its main 
functions: — 

(a) to serve as a liaison agency between UNESCO and the nationai 

bodies and institutions concerned with and working for the 
progress of education, culture and science; 

(b) to act in an advisory capacity to the Government of India in 

matters relating to UNESCO. 

In the beginning the National Commission will consist of three main 
Sub-Commissions on Education, Science and Culture. The Commission 
will consist of 78 members prominent in the fields of education, science 
^nd culture and representing the Central, Provincial and State Govern- 
ments. Leading educational, scientific and cultural organisations in the 
country will be represented on the National Commission. The affairs of 
the Commission will be managed by an Executive Board of 15 members, 

Coniio^^,f rNEl^O.™ Article VHI of the 
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iDcluding representatives of the various Sub-Coniniissions and nonuneea 
of the Government of India, with the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Education acting as ex-officio Chairman of the 
Board. The Government have agreed to provide a full-time secretanat 
and other facilities that the National Commission may require in imple- 
menting the objectives and programme of Unesco from time to time. It 
is hoped that before the next session of the General Conference of Uneaeo 
takes place the National Commission will have begun to function. 

n. MPLEMENTATION OP UNESCO’S PEOGRAMME 


Full details of the recommendations of the General Conference at its 
second session were received only in early 1948. The Government of 
India had, however, already initiated action on the mam features of 
Unesco programme, in the implementation of which voluntary organisa- 
tions were invited to co-operate. 

1, Educational Beconstmction. 

On August 15 1947. India attained her freedom and the first Govem- 
nrent of Free India lost no time in initiating and promoting an all-ro^d 
educational advance within the shortest possible period of tune. The 
Government of India have launched a number of schemes for educational 
reconstruction which are in consonance with the general objectives an 
programmes of Unesco. Indian educationists “ 

Unesco’s programme of Fundamental Education, an m s ® ' 

is termed as 'Social Education’, a great deal of ^ 

take Place in the very near future. The Provinces ^ 

have 'evolved various schemes for mass education and for 1947.« the 

Imitlo^reTre P-tU'^dtelopI^^ 

following may be specially mentioned 

, , The Central Government has been most anxious to liquidate 

miteracy and ^ 
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Schemes for Social Education, which are similar to Unesco's programme 
on Eundamental Education are under preparation. The main purpose of 
these schemes will be to create the right type of citizen who will not only 
up-hold the prestige of free India and fulfil the important tasks confronting 
her, but wull also be an iatelligent and peace-loving citizen of the world. 
Li the Provinces similar schemes for Social Education are being evolved ; 
the Central Provinces and Berar has already launched a large plan of 
Social Education. The Government of India has agreed to give generous; 
financial and other assistance to the Provinces for their programmee of 
Social Education. 

(b) With a view to improving the educational and economic conditbna 
of the backw^ard sections of the population the Government of India speim 
Ks. 3 lakhs every year (as part of a 5 years' scheme beginning from 1944) 
on scholarships to poor and backw’ard students who are members of certain 
Scheduled castes. About 1,000 scholarships have so far been awarded 
under this scheme. Last year a provision of Rs. 50,000 was made in the 
budget for the grant of scholarships to students belonging to the Aboriginal 
and Hill Tribes for post-Matriculate studies in 1948-49. The whole 
question of providing adequate financial assistance to backward 
communities for advanced education is now engaging the active attention 
of the Government and it is hoped that sufficient funds will be av'ailable 
in future and equal opportunity of education for all will become a reality. 

(c) The Provinces, States and Universities have been requested to 
promote, in all educational institutions under their control, the study of 
International Law' and Afiairs and to take necessary steps to extend its 
teaching in all its phases, including its developments and modifications. 
Efforts are also being made to start and encourage the teaching of U.Nf. 
Charter and the purpose, background, structure and activities of the United 
Nations Organisation in the schools and institutions of higher learning in 
the country. The response to the efforts of the Government of India in 
this direction has been encouraging. It may also be mentioned that lists 
of Indian Social Workers among pnmitive and backward people were 
compiled and forwarded to Unesco. 

(d) Towai’ds the end of 1947 the Government of India set up a Central 
Institute of Education in Delhi. The Institute will not only train post- 
graduate teachers but will also provide facilities for high class research in 
education. One of the greatest needs of modem India is for trained 
teachers and the Institute, along with other rapidly increasing facilities 
for Teacher Training in the Provinces, is expected to satisfy that need. 

(e) Complementary to the Central Institute of Education is a scheme 
for establishing a Central Institute of Psychology with a view to organising 
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research in different branches of educational psychology. The Ck)minittee 
which was appointed for this purpose has already recommended the 
setting up of such an Institute, which will not only conduct research but 
will also be responsible for co-ordinating all such institutes in India. 

(f ) The Central Government has also schemes for expanding facilities 
for technical education and particularly for building up technical 
institutions in the main areas of the country; a proposal to make grants 
from the Central Revenues to the extent of Rs. 1*5 crores on special 
expenditure and Rs. 30 lakhs on recurring cxpenditm-e for the up-grading 
and improvement of important high grade technical institutions in the 
eountry is imdcr the active consideration of the Government. 

(g) Consequent upon the partition of India and the setting up of the 
new' State of Pakistan, an exchange of populations on a colossal scale took 
place between the two Dominions. The rehabilitation of millions of people 
who sought new homes has absorbed the energy and resources of 
Government. This enoimous task of rehabilitation included the provision 
of educational facilities for those who had been uprooted from their homes. 
The problems of rehabilitation of the refugee population have beeii similar 
to the needs of war-devastated areas which Unesco’s programme of 
Reconstruction is designed to serve. 

|h) Inspite of many urgent problems arising out of the movement of 
] ‘Op Illations, the Government of India were able to advance their plans for 
■a complete overhauling of the system of higher education. The structure 
and content of secondary education are being recast and Universities* 
Commission is expected to commence its work of re- organising University 
idneation in India. Higher Institutes of Technology B3ce also being set 
up, 

2. Ooltural Xhterchange. 

(a) Libraries. — The Government of India has recently taken up the 
question of setting up a Central and Copyright Library. The Ministry of 
Education’s Central Library of Educational and Cultural Films has been 
taking active steps to build up an adequate stock of such films. Steps 
have been taken to compile a select national bibliography of current best 
books and to establish a National Union Catalogue. 

(b) Arts and Letters. — ^In the field of the humanities the (*entral 
Government has recently set up an Editorial Board under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Radhakrishnan for preparing a History of Philosophy 
w hich is expected to provide a correct accoimt of the development of 
philosophical thought w ith special emphasis on the contribution (d India. It 
is hoped that when this History is published the contribution of India in 
the various fields of thought such as Metaphysics, Sciences, Sociology, 
Ethics and politics will be more widely known. 
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To foster and co-ordinate the development of cultural activities of 
the country as a whole and to create an environment in which moral and 
aesthetic values can flourish and find free and creative expression it has 
been decided to set up the “Indian Cultural Trust’’ representing^ the 
various cultural elements in the life and traditions of the people. The 
main activities of the Trust will be carried on through the medium of 
Academies of which the following three are to he constituted atonce: — 

(i) The Academy of Letters which will deal with Indian Languages 

and Literature. Philosophy and History. 

(ii) The Academy of Arts (including the graphic, plastic and 

applied arts) and Architecture. 

(iii) The Academy of Music, Drama and Dancing. 

Financial provision has been made for building up an A 11 -India 
Institute of Hindustani Music whicli will provide facilities for training in 
music as v-ell as research in the theory and practice of Indian innsie. A 
Central College of Kamatak Music in South India will be established 
shortly. Various grants have been given to promising artists for the study 
of art, 

(c) bhlian students abroad . — Under the Overseas Scholarships Scheme 
of the Central, Provincial and State Governments about 1,000 students 
have been sent abroad since 1945 for advanced studies and research in 
subjects that would be useful for the development of the country. In 
addition, the Central Government provides all possible assistance to 
private students proceeding to foreign countries; approximately 2,tXK) 
private students including a considerable number of women have gone 
abroad during the last three years. To look after the welfare of Indian 
students abroad the Government of India maintain large educational 
establishments attached to their Hmbassies and High Commissioners 
abroad. Diuing 1947 the Central Government sanctioned an amount at 
Rs. 35 lakhs to be spent on advanced studies of selected scholars in foreign 
countries. Each scholar enjoys a bursary equal to the value of the 
Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford, and provision is made to enable him tcx 
travel extensively during his course of study abroad. It is hoped that 
when these students return after having completed their education they 
will help materially in the educational and industrial development of the 
country. Their experience wiU undoubtedly promote international under- 
standing. 

(d) Deputation of ScientUts .—Since 1946 the Government have been 
deputing annually a certain number of eminent scientists for travel and 
advanced studies abroad. These scientists have had the opportunity of 
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meeting their colleagues in other countries and exchanging ideas with 
them. Some of them have also attended International Conferences of 
Scientific Organisations. 


(e) E 3 :<'kange of students and teachers . — To promote friendly relations 
with the neighbouring countries with which India has always had close 
cultiu-:;! links the Central Government has undertaken and promoted 
exchause of teachers and students. A scheme for exchange of students 
between India and China has been in operation since 1943 on a reciprocal 
basis; ten Indian scholars were sent to China for advanced studies and 
research in Chinese literature and philosophy and other cultural subjects, 
while India received an equal number of students for special studies in 
Indian subjects. In the middle of 1947 another batch of 10 students was 
sent to China for advanced studies. The Goverimient of India has already 
endowed for a period of two years a Chair of Indian History and Culture 
at the National Peking University, Peiping, where a strong Indological 
Section has come into existence. As a part of general programme of 
establishing artistic contact with the outside world India recently 
sponsored an Indian Art Exhibition in London consisting of representative 
objects of art from both India and Pakistan. 


The Government of India have approved a comprehensive scheme to 
award scholarships to selected students from foreign countries and countries 
within the Commonwealth. To begin with these scholarships will he open 
to Indians domiciled withm those countries and also to the citizens of 
those countries. The whole cost of the selected scholars’ education m India 
will be borne by the Government. Becently 7 scholarships were awarded 
to Indonesian students to study at India institutions. The Government 
has provided all facilities for their training and stay. A scheme of 
exchange of students between India and Iran has been in operation from 
1944 as a result of which 11 students from Iran have already received 

training in India. - 

Th.' Government have also started a scheme for the exchange of 

teachers between India and various countries. According to tos scheme 
the Universities and Institutions in India will depute their teachers for 
abort term service abroad and will take in return teachers from foreign 
universities according to their requirements. There has been - — ^ 
demand for Indian teachers of high academic quahfications ? 

in some of the British colonies. In 1947, at the mstance of the Kenya 
Government the Government deputed one of its ® 

investigate educational faciUties in Indian schools m Kenya. g . 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Ways and means are now bemg devised tor 
.“Pn, .he .< te-e™ working in .he .oh<«,.. ... " 

these arefls. 
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ffV I'^ultuTol Missions and International Conferences. The joverument 
at India have always been deeply interested in acquainting the outside world 
with the cultural contribution of the country and promoting close 
intimate contacts with distinctive cultures and civilizations outside the^ 
own frontiers. Cultural Missions have already been sent to Iran and 
Afghanistan and a comprehensive scheme for sending such missions to 
foreign countries is engaging the Government’s attention. It is 
that such missions will shortly proceed to the countries of South Eas 
Asia, including Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Indonesia and Indo-China, with 
whom India’s cultural relations date back to ancient times. It may be 
specially mentioned that the Governments of India and Iran have recently 
agreed to exchange a number of cultural antiquities as a gesture of good- 
will. Gifts of small teaching collections of duplicate Indian archaeological 
specimens have recently been made to the Universities of London and 
Sydney. The Government of India, which has always been interested in 
establishing most cordial relations with China, recently presented a set of 
15 paintings of reputed Indian artists to the Chinese Government. 
Important books on various aspects of Indian life and culture are shortly 
to be presented to the National Eoosevelt Library, Chungking and the 
Sun Yet Sen University Library, Canton; and a sunilar gift will be made 
4o the Jogjakarta University of Indonesia. 


With a view* to promoting oriental studies abroad, the Government 
have sanctioned a sum of £2,000 to the Koyal Asiatic Society, London, 
and a sum of £1,000 to the London School of Oriental and African 
Btudies for 1948. To provide advanced training to Indian students and 
io disseminate correct opinion about Indian culture and civilization 
among foreign scholars a Fellowship for a period of 2 years from 1948-^ 
has been offered by the Department of Anthropology. 


The Government of India holds the membership of various scientific 
and other international organisations to which delegations are sent from 
iiime to time. Recently the Government sent a delegation to the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. The Government of India have already 
participated in a number of special conferences convened under the 
auspices of Unesco. Last year delegates and observers were sent to 
participate in the International Conference on Public Education at Geneva, 
Educational Seminar on International Understanding at Sevres and the 
Fundamental Education Conference at Nanking. Dr. Zakir Husain was 
recently invited to participate in the meeting of experts on Fundamental 
Education at Paris, and Professor N. K. Sidhanta worked on the 
Committee for translation of Great Books. The Government of India are 
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also participating this year in the 11th International Conference oa Pubiic' 
Education at Geneva, the Unesco Seminar on Teacher Training in Loodoik 
and the Conference of University Representatives at Utrecht. 

3 . Communication. 

Recently a Committee on Visual Education was set up to explore the 
possibilities of using mass media of communications for educational pur- 
poses. The Government have already set up a Films Unit for the pro- 
duction of Information and Educational films. It may also be mentioned 
here that the Government gave its whole-hearted cc-operation to Unesco 
Commission on technical needs in the domains of Press, Radio and Film. 
Substantial information about India’s educational needs has been collected 
and passed on to Unesco. 

4. Homan and Social Belations. 

W ith a ^dew to promoting religious and communal harmony for building 
up a secular* , democratic and peaceful State the Goferument are actively 
considering ways and means for removing the tension that has recently 
marred the relations between the constituent groups and communities of 
India. Some Indian Universities have initiated research and studies on. 
these tensions. 

m. GENERAL BEMABES ON THE PRESENT PROGRAMME ANl^ 
FUTURE ORIENTATION OF UNESCO 

1. Peace and Racial equalities. 

The Government and people of India have given their full support to- 

the present programme of Unesco with tlie hope that the objectives <jf 
Unesco wiU become easier of attainment in the immediate future. While 
the programme is good so far as it goes, it cannot be denied that all tiiat 
Unesco stands for in the minds of men is now in jeopardy. It is 
undoubtedly true that it is the business of the United Nations Organisa- 
tions to settle international disputes and preserve peace, but the 
Government of India have all along felt that Unesco cannot divest itself 
of its responsibilities in the maintenance of world peace, which is the 
sine qua non of its very existence and activities. The world seems now 
divided into two great power groups with rival ideologies competing for 
the allegiance of the common man all over the world and there is to 
unmistakable armaments race. The Government and the people of India 
are convmced tliat a stage has now been reached when, if civilization is to 
survive, world peace must be given the highest priority in the programmes 
of all international organisations. Equally important is the need for 
racial tolerance and equality. One of the most objectionable feo^Uxm o 
the Nazi ideology was its cult of the Nordic race, it is unfortunate 
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s^n after the defeat of Hitler aud his accomplices, a similar cult of 
racial superiority and special privilegts for the more powerful races of the 
world is gaining in influence and power in some countries. In the continent 
of Africa a new Government has come in power which has pledged itself 
openly to perpetuate such racial doctrines and the Government of India 
are convinced that if those vicious doctrines are allowed to spread 
unchallenged the whole concept of international co-operation and equality 
of races will receive a great setback. It is, therefore, suggested that apart 
from the various programmes w’hich Unesco has undertaken so far. the 
whole effort of this Organisation must now be directed primarily towards 
the preservation of world peace and elimination of racialism in all its 
forms, without fear or favour. Unesco represents the cream of world’s 
intelligence and culture and in the spheres of education, science and culture 
much can be accomplished to combat the menaces of war ai d i^acial 
arrogance. 

2. Economic and Financial Plan for Educational and Cultural 
reconstruction. 

I nesco stands for the widest possible dissemination of modem 

knowledge and culture amongst the masses of people all over the world. 
This is particularly necessary because if we have to build adequate* and 
suitable defences in the minds of men against war w'e cannot allow half 
of the population of the world to remain steeped in illiteracy, ignorance 
and superstition and thus e.\pose a vast section of the world to unscrupulous 
exploitation by politicians or war-rnongers. It is, therefore, necessary 
that Unesco must devise ways and means so that the minimum 

requirements of cultured and civilized existence are made available to all 

within the shortest possible period of time. Such a programme for 

educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction requires human and 
financial resources which are not at the disposal of the backward areas. 
The Government of India have always appreciated and given their full 

support to the fact-finding work which Unesco has been doing in this 

connection as it will provide the neces.sary data for all plans for reconstruc- 
tion. The services of information, advice and guidance which Unesco 
provides are also extremely useful. To implement the objectives of 

Unesco m a world which is fast drifting towards war and which is 

consuming an unwarranted proportion of human and material resources 
for entirely destructive purposes, it would be desirable if Unesco gives a 
bold and courageous lead so as to divert the present international 
^ndencies towards th. arts of peace and progress. The Government of 
ndia would, therefore, like to suggest that Unesco should explore the 
^ssibiUties of a comprehensive economic and financial plan for raiehur 
l^e standards of the educationally backward people and to persuade Z 
richer nations to make sufficient funds available for this purpose If the 
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richer nations can provide funds for purely economic and political purpose* 
it should not be difficult for them to supply funds for Unesco’s objectives 
which ore tin avowed objectives of all peace-loving countries. The 
Regional Study Conference on Fundamental Education, which met under 
the auspices of I'nesco and of the Chinese Government in Chungking in 
September. 1H4T. recommended that “I'nesco should explore the possibility 
of raising an International Fund for aid to less wealthy countries as wdl 
as International Loans for the specific purpose of supplementing local 
resourcts . It also recommended that in view of heavy expense of 
preparing visual material and reading material to be employed in Funda- 
mental Education campaigns. I'nesco should endeavour to get such 
essentials prepared on a world scale for world use. The Government of 
India has also suggested as one of the items for the agenda of the next 
General Conference that steps may be taken to increase Scientific .md 
technical literature. The Government of India would, therefore. I'ke to 
urge that the next Conference of Uneseo should draw up an economic and 
financial plan for educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction in 
comparatively backward areas. I'nesco has already done valuable work 
in this connection for reconstruction and rehabilitation of war devastated 
areas and the time has now come to extend the scope of such a pro^amn.e 
so ..5 to include all backward areas. The basic objective of I nescos 
efforts should be to make fundamental education available to all pwple 
all over the world within a stipulated period of time and this shomd ave 
a high priority among Unesco’s many activities. 

.S Regional representation and decentraliiation. 

The Government of India has from time to time expressed its .^s.dered 
views on the need for adequate representation of the Member States on 
the Uneseo Secretariat and for Regional decentralization. It is depres«ng 
to find from the latest information supplied by Uneseo that 
of .\sia have together not more than 18 posts m the gra es 
out of the total 163, and two posts in the grades 5 to < out of the ■ ■ 

r„eseo which is an international organisation should not allow undue 

must be found to provide adequate representation to the 

".r - 
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and developed that there will be give and ta ^ ,, 

,«d civilizations. Care must, however, be ken t ^ 

power politics and cultural Impenahsm must, at an„ 
of Unesco’s affairs. 
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APPENDIX A 

Speech delivered by Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
at the General Conference of Unesco at Mexico city on 
8th November 1947. 

Mr. President, 

Pellow Delegates, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We of the Indian Delegation are happy that this second conference is 
taking place in this beautiful city which in itself is an illustration of 
inter-cultural co-operation. 

In making any observations on the Director-Generars report for the 
year 1947, we have to remember the difficult conditions under which 
UNESCO started work. Any international organisation has to encounter 
problems in its initial stages. If we make allowance for these conditions 
I think the work done in this first year is impressive in quality and in 
quantity. The evident satisfaction with which the Director-General now 
and then refen’ed to the work of the first year, is not to he mistaken for 
any easy complacency on his part. 

In the matter of cultural reconstruction in war-devastated areas, 
Unesco collaborated with other organisations and did substantial work. 
The Conference organised at Nanking on fundamental education, in which 
twelve nations participated, gave an impetus to the spread of basic educa- 
tion in backward areas in the East. The gi*eatest progress, however, was 
in the field of natural sciences. In the realm of Arts and Letter.',, Philo- 
sophy and Humanistic Studies, we have not been equally successful. We 
have. done some work in the spread of education for school-^oing people 
and we have rendered substantial help to advanced scientific workers, but 
there are large masses of people in every countrj’^ who 'are neither school 
pupils nor scientific specialists, but who are vitally interested in the 
problems of peace and international understanding. Here, our instruments 
are the press, the radio, the film and the theatre. Much success has not 
been achieved in this field. 

We recognise the fundamental importance of science for the general 
walfare of humanity, but we have to recognise the equal importance of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. There is, I regret to say, a certain 
amount of unconscious bias in favour of sciences in the Secretariat. A 
project suggested for the section on Philosophy and Humanistic Studies bv 
an expert committee of philosophers was transferred by the Programme 
Section of the Secretariat to the Department of Social Scienc 
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In raising the physical and intellectual standard, science has been oi 
immense service to humanity. Our age is rightly noted for the outstand- 
ing contributions made by science to human health and welfare. The way 
in which scieutihc advance is to be utilised has become an urgent problem. 
In his presidential address at Dundee, Sir Hemy Dale said: “The belli- 
gerent use of science has undergone a rapid transformation, turning it into 
a weapon and a combatant in itself released for the indiscriminating 
infliction of death and destruction at rapidly growing ranges and on 
an ever increasing scale”. Natural science has outstripped the growth 
of that knowledge which is needed to control all science. It is said that 
a study of social sciences will help to correct this deficiency. The other 
day. Dr. Shapley of Harvard Observatory said: “Our civilisation is endan- 
gered by strong physics and weak sociology”. It is assumed that as we 
have mastered natr»re by a knowledge of it, we will master hiinian nature 
by a knowledge of man and his relations in societ}. The solution is not 
so simple. Natural sciences have placed in our hands a dangerous instru- 
ment; social sciences will place in our hand a second instrument as 
dangerous as the first. ]^Ien who are learned in social >'jiences have used 
the technique of pr<q>aganda for corrupting human nature by pandering 
to its material and emotional greed. The way in which sciences, natural 
and social, laive to be employed is studied by ethics and philo-opliy. The 
concepts of right and wrong do not belong to the sphere of science, and 
on the study of ideas centering around them human hapiness ultimately 
depends. A balanced culture should bring the two great halves of science 
and wisdom into harmony. 

In our programme, we have plans for assisting in the re-education of 
(lermany. Mav I suggest, in all humility, that the whole world needs re- 
tMlucation; -^hat the way of life to which we are growing accustomed 
requires to be altered radically. The increasing mechanisation which 
exalts force, numbers, money and the military- spirit, is producing men 
accordimr to a fixed pattern, with identical needs, identical recreations and 
identical reactions. This process will soon take us near the terrifying 
picture of “tenninate man”. Those who are unable to endure the nudity 
of spirit, the inward melancholy, .attempt to get away from i^ by dubious 
devices, detective stories, crossword puzzles, or noisy demonstrations. In 
one of the most advanced countries of the world, the largest number of 
deaths among intellectuals is either by suicide or motor accidents. Both 
are ways of escaping from life. We have idealism, we have goodwill bnt 
we must develop the right spirit which could utilise these mental and 
moral resources for the good of humanity. 

WV arc doing our best to collect folk songs but our way of life « 
.lestrovin- the singers. We are collecting monuments in museums but 
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those geniuses who could build the monuments are destroyed by our modern 
way of life. We are collecting the ashes but the fire is being put out. 
Unless we raise the quality of human beings and produce men of dignity 
and integrity, free in spirit, men who will obey the moral law which is 
the only condition of freedom, we cannot prevent the slow, steady, 
relentless descent of our civilisation into the abyss. 

Yesterday we had the pleasure of welcoming Italy, Austria, Hungary 
and Switzerland into our fold. When the Peace Treaties ate concluded 
and the people’s governments established, we shall welcome Germany and 
Japan. This cultural Organisation, which is non-political in character, 
must be global in its scope. Unfortunately, Soviet Russia has not joined 
us. She seems to have some suspicion about our activities; suspicion 
leads to mistrust and fear. The late President Roosevelt felt that the 
universal anguish of women and pains of men endured in the last war 
could be compensated only by the attainment of freedom from fear. Today 
we are obsessed by fear. We seem to be losing confidence in the UNO. 
We are apprehencing another war which would be most ruthless, atmoic, 
biological, bacteriological— a war which would result in the complete 
destruction of vast parts of the inhabited earth. Humanity is deeply 
divided. The future is trembling before us. Deep down we are all group- 
ing for a way out. How can Unesco help us in this troubled condition 


Our preamble rightly says, “that the great terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of the democratic principles 
of the di^ty, equality and mutual respect of men and bv the propa<.a- 
tion m their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine °of 
inequah^ of men and races”. We have defeated fascism on the battle- 
fields. Have we defeated it in our hearts? Let us have the coura-^e to 
escend into ourselves and discover in our depths the sources of” the 
malady which rs afflicting us. The great English historian. Lord Acton 
made a truly profound remark, “Power tends to con'upt and absolute' 

power corrupts absolutely. Great men are nearly always bad men” 

threat to democracy. It is certain to be abused whether it is by politi 
Clans on account of their position or by rich men on account L th 
wealth. Aggregation of wealth in a few hands and Z Z Z 
monopolies do not make for democratic processes Bif b' 
finance will control politics, will control intellectual” life^w^reoi?^ 
machines of propaganda like the press and radio, will establish er 
fascism. Political dictatorship on the other hand le<ds T i 
••Ming o, fcrties , Jr ‘"d T J "" 

»..™l ta™ wMeh ,b. 
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and uses political power and economic power to “sell’' its way of life. 
-Mark Twain said that the British were mentioned m Bible. “Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit the earth”. I wonder what he would 
have said had he been writing today. The dominant nations of the 
world seem to have an effortless sense of superiority of their own culture. 

You will forgive me if I refer to the Secretariat appointments, which 
give one the impression of culrural fascism. In a Secretanst which has 
557 post^j Western Europe has 288, English speakmg people of British 
Commonwealth 176, and the United States of America 50; altogether 514. 
Less than 16 of the Worlds’ people have 92 per cent of the appointments. 
Africa has not even one. Middle East has two, China and neighbouring 
countries seven. India and neighbouring countries three; altogether 
twelve. Only the West European culture is represented adequately. 
Latin American, Middle Eastern, Indian and Chinese cultures are very 
inadequately represented. I know that we should not lower our standards 
of efficiency in the name of geographical or cultural distribution. I am 
aware that as UNESCO is located at Paris many members of the 
lower staff have to be recruited in that region. I am also aware that 
many people could not be spared from the countries representing other 
cultures. Ail the same, if we are to avoid the suspicion that Unesco 
is an Anglo-American or West European organisation, we must make 
serious efforts to correct this disproportion. 

A true democracy has nothing in common with either political or 
economic or cultural fascism. X. nless the nations of the world establish 
truiv democratic governments the world may have to submit to another 
penance of pain. Some of you may ask about conditions in India. I 
happen to be a member of the Constituent Assembly. We are framing 
a constitution which will distribute political and economic power, i.e. 
which will be a democracy in both the political and economic ways. It 
respects all cultures. We are establishing a secular multi-communal state 
which will respect the culture of every groups. I may illustrate by telling 
you that the cabinet of the Indian Dominion which has 85 per cent 
Hindus, includes nearly 50 per cent of non-Hindu minorities. In our 
present Indian Delegation the majority are non-Hindus. You have in 
our mind the incidents in the Punjab. I may tell you that we are 
suffering for the inequities of our past, but let us not loose our sense of 
proportion. Let us realise what it cost England and Scotland to become 
united. After the winning of independence, America had to pass through 
one of the bloodiest wars of history to establish a union. 

We, in our country, are deeply interested in Unesco, We are 
prepared to contribute to the best of our power towards its expenses; but 
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ve wish to be assured that there will be no wastage or leakage and that 
strict economy is exercised in the matter of expenditure. We ^rant more 
.attention to be paid to humanistic studies, to mass communication and 
to the development of international understanding. We must work 
on the peoples of the world who are being bullied and misled, worked upon 
and deceived by calculated propaganda, and make them tell their govern- 
ments that they have no use for the vanities and ambitions of their leaders 
and are anxious to build a world on faith and understandins, a world dedi- 
cated to the dignity of man and human fellowship. 


APPENDIX B 


Speech delivered by Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali at the general 
Conference of Unesco at mexico city on llth 
November, 1 947. 

JUr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates, 

I wish I could have spoken in my own language, Hindustcm; perhaps 
when you meet again next year, it \viil be possible for the representatives 
of my country to speak in Hindustani, because naturally we express our- 
selves much better in our own tongue; and it also happens to be the 
common language of about four hundred million people of this world. 


My Leader has spoken not only for my country but also, I believe, 
for all the Asian people. As a body of distinguished men planning the 
future of mankind you may well wonder why a mere woman should have 
dared to interrupt the flow of male eloquence. Believe me, I have decid- 
ed to do so after much hesitation, and let me also assure vou that no 
feminist argument, such as vindicating the right of womanhood to share 
with men equally the burden of erecting the defences for peace, 
prompted me. Besides, in an assembly of men of such high learning and 
academic experience, if one who belongs to the market place of politic 

ventos to raise her voice, it is, I assure you, from no sense of over 
<x>nDdence. 

I quite reaUse my inadequacy in attempting to preach what mav sound 
hke a sermon to a body such as Unesco; but even while reaUsin- the 
sho^mings Unesco labours under and its limitations I thought I 

Jfenbon to Lnescos role as saviour of peace. Also because I cannot 
kelp saymg that either you, who have designed the Organisation, quicksn 
^ur sensitmty and see the cracks in the foundations Unesco rests on. sr 
give up all hope of saving man from himself. 

years ago, when this Organisation came into being, such talk 

^ b,en »„bia „d It 

and women, and particularly the common man and the' ordinary 
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w-oman sUll believed in pledges given by men in high places. Now with? 
crisis following crisis, and chiefly the crisis of hunger and want, most 
men have grown cynical and they have lost their faith in those who- 
govern their hves. The abstractions which they are called upon to 
defend and the evil they are told they must destroy whip up their 
emotions temporarily, but disillusionment follows quick and breeds in them 
fear and suspicion and complete indiSerence to spiritual values. And 
the brutalisation of man, you will admit, is a graver calamity than the- 
material destruction caused by war. 

Let us, therefore, ask ourselves in all seriousness if this war-damaged' 
humanity is prepared to accept a leadership that has ceased to command 
its respect. Let us examine with frankness the reasons for the storm that 
threatens the world again, a storm which, if it breaks, will probably 
destroy all civilisation and culture and will lay waste all hopes for 
mankind, if not forever, at least for an unpredictable period of rime. If 
this analysis is correct we cannot but conclude that the basic causes that 
take human beings to the brink of disaster are greed and the power lust 
of the few. Unless we can eradicate this primary defect in our socio- 
economic structure, I, for one, cannot foresee a world settling down to- 
life where evil, untruth and unloveliuess will cease to influence man. 

What is Unesco doing to restore national equilibrium? I am not ^ 
ignoring Unesco’s limitations; I am not overlooking the limitations of 
the even greater and more powerful body, UN. At the same time, we 
must honestly face our responsibilities and the implications of the fact 
that the world’s sick condition is a cause for a grave anxiety today even 
more than it was two years ago, when Unesco was ushered in to heal 
that sickness. It may be said that the remedy that is being tried is a 
sure oue though it takes some time to yield desirable results. I am afraid 
that does not satisfy me The world is sick today and gravely; criticaUy 
sick; it needs to be healed here and now and immediately ii it is to be 


saved. 

one reads the Director General’s report, one cannot help admiring 
the'ontliues of a design for peace which is to unfold itself gradually 
thr..u.-h international collahoration in the fields of education, s=:ence and 
culture. The design i>, however, too complicated and elahoiate and its 
eoinpl.-tion will take longer than humanity can afford to wait. A crisis 
„ill o^ertake us tmlest we nudte haste and war w.ll win the race, not 


Inesco. 

I r.'ahso the ditteren-e between positive and negative peace; I also 
tliat wv nm^t !.uiM peace or, a positive basis it it is to be las mg. 
XiK. rpu-^tion. ho,vever, '-tfore us today, I suggest in aU hunnhty, ts 
what i. d-imately or ide, lly desirable but what is immediately essential. 

C^2 


Unless, therefore, we devote our energies to the urgent task of banishing 
jand outlawing war and rescuing peace fi'om its present precarious condi- 
tion, there is danger of Unesco itself and all that it stands and strives 
ior being washed away by a rapidly advancing deluge. 

I am tempted to say that in the present conditions a body like Unesco 
has serious limitations, and that even the bigger and more powerful 
United Nations Organisation is a house divided against itself. I may 
.also say that so long as the present political and economic pattern oi 
world is not radically altered there can be no real peace for mankind, 
.and that only a political organisation, not we here, can do anything imme- 
diately effective to save the peace of the world. But that would be no 
better than a counsel of despair, and its logical conclusion would be to 
wind up this organisation and to admit that the forces of education, science 
and culture are no ?nore than instruments in the hands of political and 
economic bosses, to be used for their own ends as and when they please. 
I, however, will not be a Cassandra. 


Even so, I must ask you, fellow Delegates, to pay urgent attention 
>to the rumbling of thunder which warns and threatens us. In order that 
you may be able to pursue and ensure the ideals for which Unesco 
stands you must not only strive to build in all coyntries a democratic 
-Structure that provides security and equality, but also help to bring about 
>an outlook that recognises the emptiness that is individual liberty, if 
it means the liberty to suffer want, to die of hunger and to go on dying 
without end. While, therefore, Unesco should not neglect such 
important subjects as Fundamental Education, the Natural Sciences, .^ts 
-^d Letters, PhUosophy and Humanities, Museums and so on, 1 feel that 
for some time to come we must concentrate our limited energies and 
material resources on those activities which help in the immediate task 
of combating international distrust and conflict and mobilising the mind 
of the common man all over the world against the forces which are today 
leading the nations to a war of unimaginable frightfulness and destruc- 
tion. I am certain that even in the present state of things if inte?lec- 
tual leaders in different countries are determined to establish pea^e 
they can achieve a great deal. The only conditions of success are intel- 
lectual cleanliness and courage. 


There is another suggestion which I should like to place before you 
for consideration. It is not enough to have a general conference once a 
year and a few projects of varying importance during the year. This may 
^eld very useful results in the long run, but what is required inimediatelv 
reach peoples of different countries with the message of the new 
cr er. to create among them an appreciation of the objects of Unesco 
and reahsation of the dangers ahead if those objects are not implemented 
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luicklv. Some Member States may— but all will not— find it to. 

undertake a sufficiently large and effective programme. In any case, there 
rill be need everywhere for co-operation between the Member States and 
Cnesco in this vital task of creating international understanding. It is. 
perhaps possible that if Unesco has a representative in each large state 
or a group of small states, he may keep the people of that Mea fully 
informed of the ideals, objectives and activities of Unesco and also assist 
the authorities of the Member State concerned to plan and implement 
programmes of different kinds designed to promote international under- 
standing. 

Fellow Delegates, immediate action and not distant planning is the 
need of the hour. Humanity is inexorably linked with its economic 
environment, and in our present struggle for civilisation we must strive 
for some time to come we must concentrate our limited energies and 
peace and fellowship. Unesco’s activities, therefore, in the immediate 
future should be centred around the implementation of one main project 
designed to bring about international understanding, and Unesco must 
align itself with all progressive forces and with progressive forces only. 
International co-operation has failed during the past because the ruling 
cliques which control wealth and political power within national groups 
were opposed to each other and could not rise above their conflict of 
interests. Let us not make the same mistake again, llr. Hardman, 
the Leader of the British Delegation, yesterday affirmed his belief 
in the existence of a world society. There is undoubtedly a world society 
and a world culture among the common people of the world, and if 
Unesco is to succeed it must strive for a united front of common people 
against power groups who are responsible for Fascism and War. 


1 have, perhaps, said much that you may consider, irrelevant. May 
be I have also expressed myself impatiently but impatience is surely not 
.1 fault in these critical times. Our generation has reason enough to be 
impatient. That impatience is the greater because of our irritatiffli at 
our own helplessness to act promptly. The growing restlessness, how- 
ever. should not lead to <a sense of frustration. We must realise, feUow 
Delegates, that it lies in our power to mobilise men and women by the 
million for achieving ends that are not only right but of greater worth 
than life itself. Shall we resolve to act while action is yet possible.' 


APPENDIX C 

Speech delivered by Dr. H. J. Bhabha in moving the 
resolution on the adoption of Hindustani as an official 
Language of Unesco. 

Mr. Chairman, 

I rise on behalf of the Indian Delegation to move a resolution which 
closely touches four hundred million people, and which, we believe, 
closely touches the ideals and aims for which Unesco stands. It is a just 
demand, the acceptance of which will allow us to rally the enthusiastic 
support of our people for Unesco. 

Unesco is not a political organisation; it is the educational scientific 
and cultural organ of the United Nations, whose aim it is to promote 
peace and understanding among men through knowledge and exchan-re 
of their cultural heritage. Chief among the many concrete forms which 
make up the culture of a people and in which is embodied its aspirations 
and its age-old history is its language and literature. For this reason we 
believe that the language of eveiy member state of Unesco should be 
recognised in principle as an official language. But for practical reasons 
one has had to abandon this theoretical ideal and restrict oneself to a 

few chosen languages which are spoken or understood bv large number 
of men and women. 


At present Unesco has five official languages-Chinese, English, 
French. Eussian and Spanish-and it is easy to see the reason whv these 
ave been chosen^ English is the language of the British Commonwealth 
of Natmns and of the United States of America, and large numbers of 
men of other nationalities speak it. French is the language of France 
Bel^um and Switzerland, spoken and understood by men all over the 

he hngua franca of the Slav peoples; Spanish the language of the L t n 
Wean people; and lastly, but not least, Chinese is the lang!!e of !! 
great nation of five hundred million people. But there is nr'- 

reco^bed 371, 0 ^^ 7 * be 

cia anguage of Unesco, and that Eule 32(a) be 
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amended to read: “Cliinese, English, French, Hindustani, Kussian and 
Spanish are the official languages of this Conference**. I wish to 
emphasize that what is demanded is not that Hindustani should be made 
a working language of the Conference, but only an official language. It 
is a just and reasonable demand for Hindustani is a language belonging 
to the heritage of culture and civilization which is conamon to the many 
different races and peoples which inhabit the Indian sub-continent, a 
culture which is among the oldest and richest in the world and has 
taught the message of peace and goodwill to man ever since the days of 
the Budha. 

I would like to explain that the recognition of Hindustani as an 
official language does not mean that members of the Indian Delegation 
will forthwith make their speeches in Hindustani. According to the 
Constitution of XJnesco we could do so even now. But we do not, 
because we recognise that the purpose of speech is to communicate our 
views to others, and to this end we are willing to use any language which 
facilitates the exchange of ideas. 

]May I turn now to the constitutional aspects of the matter. In the 
Constitution of Unesco, which is the only document by which we are 
bound, there is no mention of any language. The five official languages 
are onlv mentioned in the Kules of Procedure for the General Conference 
which have been adopted by each Conference for itself. It is open to us 
to change these rules as we think desirable. In this matter we have 
nothing to do with other L'nited Nations agencies, because for us language 
is a matter of culture, and not of politics. This year, following a 
' resolution by the United States Delegation, the Rules of Procedure, subject 
to amendment, are being drafted for the conduct of aU future conferences. 
This is, therefore, a particularly appropriate moment to correct the 
omission of Hindustani, and recognise it as an official language of Unesco. 

I come next to the administrative and financial aspects of the matter. 
T am happy to be able to state here that the adoption of Hindustani as 
an official language will involve Unesco in practically no new adimnistra- 
tive and financial commitments. In the report of the Sub-Committee on 
procedure it is recorded that Mr. l^Iontagnier, on behalf of the Secretanat. 
.aid that the proopsal did not present any serious difficulty from the 
administrative or financial point of view. According to Rule 32 (cH“Any 
amendment to the text of the Constitution, and any decision of 
Conference regarding the Constitution and the legal status of Unesco shaU 
be translated into five official languages”. Thus, m concrete terms, 
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Hindustani is recognised as an official language, the only commitment is 
to translate the Constitution into Hindustani. This is a very small 
matter and should be done by Unesco in any case in its own interest. H 
-vdli not in general require the translation of documents into Hindustani 
unless specifically requested by any delegation, and then according to the 
last paragraph on Page 64 of the Pules of Procedure the interested 
•delegation shall provide the necessary staff of translators. We see, there- 
fore, that Unesco will not incur any increased cost on the publication of 
its documents; and yet this simple gesture on our part will bring Unesco 
nearer to the hearts of four hundred million people. Never before was 
there so much to be gained at the cost of so little. 


Our people who in the past have enriched the world by many great 
cultural values, who made in mathematics one of those absolutely 
fundamental historic discoveries necessary for its further advance — the 
invention of the Zero — have slept for the last few centuries. But during 
the last thirty years there has been a great awakening. In the past 
three months we have been through a revolution. A great 
nation, against whom we have struggled for many years, has risen 
to new heights of greatness by recognising the inevitable course of events, 
and deciding to transfer the reins of government to us peacefully. The 
Indian people have set their foot on the path of modem industrial 
development and intend to travel along this road with ever increasing 
speed. They realise that with the aid of science the natural resources 
in which our country is extraordinarily rich can be exploited and controlled 
to create for man a material environment such as has never existed 
before, and on the basis of which a new flowering of culture can take 
place. What we are asked to do today is to take a step which wiU be 
inevitable in the next few years, not only here but also in the United 
Nations. The simple resolution we have put befcre vou gives to aU of 
us assembled here the choice of deciding to be in the vanguard of the 
march of history or of the Mowing sheepishly in its rear a few vears 


I appeal to all of you to support a proposal which is just and reason- 
able which involves Unesco in no appreciable financial and administra- 
tive commitments, and which will touch the hearts of four hundred 
million people, and rally their enthusiastic support of the work of Unesco 
and the ideals for which it stands. 
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APPENDIX D 

Resolutions embodying the Programme of Unesco for 

the year 1948 

1. BECONSlXnCTION 

1.1. Co-operaticm with the United Natims and National Bodies. 

1.1.1. The Director-General is instructed, Mowing the contacts already 
made with the Economic and Social CouncU of the United Nations and 
the Economic Commissions in Europe and the Far East, to approach the 
appropriate organs of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies in 
order to ensure that in the development of reconstruction plans, proper 
attention shall be paid to the needs of reconstruction in the educational, 
scientific and cultural fields. 

1.1.2. The General Conference: 

1.1. 2.1. Eecommends that National Committees of Non-Governmental 
Organisations for educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction should 
be formed in all Member States for the purpose of assisting in the task 
of rebuilding the means of learning and culture in \^ar-devastated countries. 

1.1. 2. 2. Takes note of the United Nations Appeal for Children intended 
primarily to provide funds for the International Children’s Emergency- 
Fund (which is designed by the General Assembly of the United ^^ations 
to meet the emergency relief needs of childi*en, adolescents, expectant and 
nursing mothers) and recognises the importance of a successful outcome 
of this appeal. 

1.1. 2. 3. Requests Member States to take all necessary steps to avoid 
duplication bet\^*een the two appeals, and recommends where possible the 
formation of joint national appeals, the proceeds of which would be pro- 
portionately divided between ICEF and Unesco. 

1.2. Go-operatioti with Intematitmal Kon-Crovemment Bodies. 

1.2.1. The Director-General is instructed to continue to provide the Secre- 
tariat for the Temporary International Council for Educational Recons- 
truction, in order to aid in the co-ordination of voluntary efforts, while 
fully respecting the autonomy of the co-operating groups, and to endea- 
vour to secure from contributing organisations full reports concerning their 
activities. 

1.2.2. The General Conference recommends to Member States: 

I.2.2.I. That appropriate agencies and organisations within each Member 
State shall co-operate to the utmost with Unesco in making effective its 
programme for educational, scientific and cultural reconsteuction. 
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I.2.2.2. That their National Commissions and Co-operating Bodies shall 
co-operate in the co-ordination of voluntary efforts and in the work of 
TICEB. 

1.3. Information on Needs and Campaign Aids. The Director-General is 
instructed : 

1.3.1. To advise both goveminental and non-govemmental contributors 
concerning priorities of need for books and other materials in the devastat- 
ed countries in order that the most urgent needs may receive appropriate 
attention. 

1.3.2. To seek to obtain from donor organisations full reports upon their 
activities. 

1.3.3. To provide on a larger scale than in 1947 services of the type needed 
by national Unesco commissions and other national groups and by inter- 
national governmental and no-govemmental organisations, to make their 
campaigns more effective, especially : 

1.3.3. 1. The preparation of selective analyses of the needs of the war- 
devastated countries, including the new Member States of Unesco, indi- 
cating which forms of assistance and which areas have the highest priority, 

1.3.3. 2. The production of materials suitable for national campaigns, par- 
ticularly films and illustrated pamphlets. 

1.4. Work of Member States. The General Conference recommends to 
Member States the urgent importance of arranging for: 

1.4.1. Duty-free entrance of contributed educational material. 

1.4.2. More adequate reporting to donors about the use of contributed 
materials. 

1.5. Emergency Action by Unesco. 

1.5.1. The Director-General is instructed: 

1.5. 1.1. To purchase and distribute, within the limits of allocated funds^ 
books, educational material, scientific and technical equipmeut. 

1.5.1. 2. To assist, with suggestions and advice, teachers, librarians and 
museum professionals, sponsors of youth service camps and ethers in the 
solution of educational problems arising from war. 

1.5.2. The Executive Board is instructed to advise the Director-General in 
the allocation of these supplies among war-devastated countries. 

1.6. Meeting Technical Needs. In order to promote the implementation 
of the recommendations made in the first report of the Commission on 
Technical Needs (2C/8), the Director-General is instructed: 

1.6.i. To publicise the surveys and recommendations contained in the 
report. 


1.6.2. To encourage the provision of the materials, equipment and profes- 
sional training needed, as part of Unesco programme for reconstructi(m. 

1.6.3. To explore the possibility of launching an appeal to public and private 
bodies and individuals to contribute to a fund to help war-devastated 
countries to reconstruct their media of mass communication, and to 
launch such an appeal if he is satisfied that it is likely to be successful. 

1.6.4. To obtain the advice of a group of financial experts on the feasibility 
and methods of creating an international loan for cultural reconstruction, 
and of making arrangements whereby countries in need of foreign currency 
for cultural reconstruction might receive the currency they need and in 
return provide facilities in their own currencies for professional and cul- 
tural visits to their own countries; to present a report, if possible to the 
first session of the Executive Board in 1948, and to take such further 
steps as may be authorised by the Executive Board. 

1.7. War-Handicapped Children. The Director-General is instructed: 

1.7.1. To draw up a plan of study and action on the educational problems 
of war-handicapped children, in collaboration with the national and inter- 
national organisations concerned, 

1.7.2. To obtain from experts in different countries information and factual 
reports, and to institute a field survey of the most significant experiments 
made in that field. 

1.7.3. To analyse the documents collected and draft a report. 

1.8. Youth Camps. The Director-General is instructed to aid \outh camps 
and conferences in developing international understanding by serving the 
common interests of their members and providing a more fruitful com- 
munity life, rather than by inculcating directly the ideals and practices 
of inteniational understanding; and to that end, to arrange for the provi- 
sion of libraries adapted to the purposes of each camp or conference. 

1.9. Book Exchange Centres. 

1.9.1. The Director-Genentl is instructed: 

1.9.1. 1. To maintain Clearing House activities to provide and assist in the 
collection, allocation, distribution and exchange of publications as a recon- 
struction serrice, including the publication of a bulletin foi libraries. 

1.9.1.2. To promote the organisation, maintenance and development of 
national book exchange and distribution centres, to provide liaison between 
them, and to assist their work by negotiating for the reduction or elimina- 
tion of import duties and the reduction of transport costs for books. 

1.9.2. The General Conference recommends to Member States: 

I.9.2.I. To set up national book exchange and distribution centres, and 
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suggest that in these centres proper discretion should be exeicised in the 
selection of books and periodicals, but no censorship. 

1. 9.2,2. To reduce or eliminate import duties upon books destined for 
their national book exchange and distribution centres, and so far as it is 
within their power, to reduce transport costs thereon. 

n. COMMUNICATION 

2.1. Exchange of Persons. 

2.1.1. Unesco will in 1948 continue a programme for the exchange of 
persons. 

2.1.2. The Birector-General is instructed: 

2.1. 2.1. To request the co-operation of Member States in the preparation 
of reports on the activities of governmental and non-governmental orga- 
nisations affecting the international movement of persons. These reports 
should include data on the number, character, availability and sponsorship 
of fellowships, .scholarships and other types of assistance currently offered 
or proposed for study, research, teaching, training and observation abroad 
together with information on fellowship awards, fields and countries of 
study. 

2.1. 2.2. To collect, compile, analyse and publish this and other relevant 
material and determine the effectiveness of existing programmes for the 
interchange of persons in terms of Unesco s general objectives. 

2.1.2.3. To disseminate the results of this work to Member and Non- 
member States and to those private agencies and individuals which may 
be interested in such information. 

2. 1.2.4. To stimulate the establishment of additional governmental and 
private fellowships and travel grants, suggesting to donors appropriate 
conditions and standards of award. 

2. 1.2.5. To administer in collaboration with national commissions oi appro- 
priate bodies in the Member States the fellowships already authorised out 
of Unesco s 1947 funds, and in addition ten new fellowships (or the 
equivalent expenditure for travel grants) to be awarded in exceptional 
cases where Unesco s purposes are clearly involved and where no other 
funds are available; and also to collaborate, when requested by donors, in 
the administration of those fellowships already offered or which may be 
offered bj governments, voluntary organisations or individuals. 
n.16.1, To study, in collaboration with the relevant organs of the United 
Nations, the barriers which impede the interchange of persons between 
and among nations, thereby impeding the free dow of idea; between 
peoples. Special attention should be given to barriers due to tu- shorta^^e 
or lack of transport facilities, the difficulties of currency exchange, arid 
the restrictive laws and regulations of ]ilember States. 


2.1.2.6 2. To take such measures as are appropriate and praetietble la 
remove these barriers. 

2. 1.2.7. To study the possibility of encouraging the interchange of peraona 
through bilateral or multilateral conventions among Member Statei. 

2. 1.2.8. To recommend to the Member States concerned appropriate steps 
for the co-ordination of the movement of young persons between countries 
in certain parts of the world, where such co-ordination is needed. 

2. 1.2. 9. To observe the following conditions in carrying out the Programme 
of Interchange of Persons: 

2.1.2. 9.1. That the Director-General s efforts be specially concerned with 
mature persons, such as research workers, technicians, teachers, profes- 
sors, artists, government officers, experts, leaders in adult education and 
industrial and agricultural workers. 

2.1. 2.9.2. That, in the administration of fellowships, the Director-General 
maintain the closest collaboration with the Economic and Social Council, 
the World Health Organisation and other Sp^'cialised Agencies of the 
United Nations and Member States to ensure that overlapping is avoided 
and conformity of operations and finance is developed. 

2. 1.2. 9.3. That, in encouraging the establishment of fellowships and travel 
grants, as well as in the recruitment of fellows, the Director-General give 
special attention to the needs of the war-devastated countries. 

2.2. Hass Communications. 

2.2.1. Techxic.\l Needs. 

2.2. 1.1. The Director-General is instructed to continue and expand the 
enquiry initiated in 1947 through the Commission on Technical Needs in 
]^Iass Communications in order to cover a number of countries in South 
and Central America. India, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indonesia and some 
further countries in Eurt)pe ; and to publish the reports of the Commission. 
2.2.2. Removal of Obstacles. 

2.2.2.1. Collection and Analysis of Information. Unesco will continue and 
intensify its efforts to remove existing obstacles to the free flow of ideas by 
word and image. To that end, the Director-General is iustracted: 

2.2.2. 1.1. To collect and analyse on a continuing basis objective informa- 
tion on obstacles to the free flow of information, taking advantage of 
whatever information may become available through the United Nations 
or other agencies working in this field. 

2.2.2. 1.2. To co-operate ^ith the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, the Commission on Human Rights, and the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information and of the Press in all matters con- 
cerning freedom of information. 
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2.2.2. 1.3, To co-operate with the United Nations in preparing for the 
Conference on Freedom of Information and to promote at that Conference 
the principles stated in Unesco’s Constitution and policies adopted by the 
•General Conference. 

2.2.2.1.4. To make recommendations to the Third Session of the General 
Conference regarding additional measures to reduce obstacles to the free 
flow of educational, scientific and cultural materials among nations. 

2. 2.2.2. Audio-Visual Materials. The Director-General is instructed to 
transmit the draft of the International Convention to Facilitate Interna- 
tional Circulation of \isual and Auditory Material of Educational, Scienti- 
fic and' Cultural Character, as adopted by the First Session of the General 
Conference, to Member States and to other States for their consideration 
and comments. 

2.2.2.3. Telecommunications, The Director-General is instructed to conti- 

nue to collaborate mth appropriate inter-governmental bodies, such as the 
Universal Postal Union and the International Telecommunications Union, 
on such problems affecting the international use of telecomnuinications! 
postal and other channels as are of concern to Unesco with particular 
reference to facilitating the free flow of information and ideas through 
these channels. ° 


2.2.3. Positive AcTiojf. 

2.2.3.1. Mass Media. The Director-Geaeral is instructed to continue the 
aetmties initiated in 1947 to promote the production, distribution and use 
of publications, films and radio broadcasts on subjects related to Unesco s 
aims through the formation ^rithin the framework of National Commis- 

810 ^, of working committees for each medium and through other national 
and inter-national organisations. 

2.2.3.2. Production Unit In pursuance of this general objective the 
Doctor-General is instructed to create at once within the framework of 
the oromsation a production unit, based on an International Ideas Bureau 

:r5: :“r ^ 

foUowb^coIXtZs!^" Director-General shaU give due regard to the 

2.2.3.2.I. The persons forming the production unit should be 

experienced in their fields and should have access to radio n 

troUers and radio feature producers to panels of 't 

attention to Unesco subjects in the press and T T *‘**™"* 

-iters not onl, in documentary but also in feature 
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'2.2.3.2.2. It may be necessary to employ highly paid people for short 
periods and it is essential that the administrative arrangementg should 
be sufficiently flexible to make this possible. Wliile the headquarters of 
the production unit will be in Paris, it may be necessary for purposes of 
technical convenience to arrange for sections of the production unit to be 
based elsewhere. 

2. 2. 3. 2. 3. The work of the production unit should include the collection 
and dissemination of information designed to stimulate production. 

2. 2. 3. 3. Badio. In the development of the radio work of the Organisation, 
the Director-General is instructed: 

2. 2.3. 3.1. To co-operate in the operation of a United Nations world radio 
network if one is estabhshed, by accepting membership on the proposed 
Radio Board which will govern its programme policies and by participat- 
ing in the programming of educational, scientific and cultural material 
for the Network, provided that in the early stages such participation must 
be of limited extent. 

2. 2. 3. 3. 2. To re-examine the possibility and advisability of establishing a 
Unesco World Radio Network if a United Nations network is not estab- 
lished. 

2. 2.3. 3. 3. To secure the widest possible co-operation between the produc- 
tion unit referred to above and the national broadcasting organisations. 

To this end, the Director-General shall during 1948: 

2.2.3.3.3.1. call a meeting in Paris of a Radio Programme Committee com- 
posed to twelve experts from Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, China. France, Mexico, Poland, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Switzerland and six further experts chosen from six other 
countries, including India. 

2.2. 3. 3.3.2. call two meetings of a Radio Programme Sub-Committee 
composed of eight of the members of the Radio Programme Committee. 

2.2.3. 3.3.3. call a meeting of a Council for Educational Broadcasting 
composed of three educationalists and three producers of educational 
broadcasts (from United Kingdom, Switzerland and Brazil), to advise and 
assist Unesco in promoting developments in educational radio. 

2. 2.3. 3. 3. 4. provide national broadcasting organisations with information 
about new techniques, important cultural events, scripts and other mate- 
rial for educational, scientific and cultural programmes. 

2.*2.3.3.4. To promote multilateral agreements between national broadcast- 
ing organisations for the production and exchange of programmes. 

2. 2. 3. 3. 5. To produce a limited nuniber of high quality programmes in 
co-operation with and for the use of national broadcasting organisations. 
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1.2.3.3.6. To promote collaboration between national broadcasting orga- 
aisations in the production of radio broadcasts to be known as the World 
[Jniversily of the Air and of other international radio programmes. 

1.2.3.3.7. To initiate a survey of the ideas and methods used, and the 
■esults achieved by certain countries in school broadcasting with a view to 
ater publication, 

L2.3.4. Films. In the development of the film work of the producrion 
luit refeired to above, the Director-CTeneral is instructed: 

;.2.3.4.1. To promote the production of international series of films on 
he special achievements of a number of nations in the fields of education, 
cience and culture, the films to be produced through national organisa- 
ioDS according to an international plan and to be distributed interna- 
onally through national organisations. 

.2. 3. 4. 2. To promote the production of films on subjects of a miilti- 
ational character in the fields of Lnesco s interest by co-operative action 
3 tween groups of countries concerned with each theme. 

,2.3.5. Mass Media: Major Themes. In the development of the work of 
le production imit referred to above, the Director-General is instructed 
promote the simultaneous presentation, by press, film and radio groups 
a number of countries, of four major themes of world significance within 
e field of Unesco's interests. 

2.3.6. Intemational Press Institute. The Director- General is instructed 
encourage the creation of an Intemational Institute of the Press and 
fprmation. 

1.3.7. jRilm Projectors^ The Director-General is instructed in 1948 to 
tdy the problem of tiie inexpensive production of film projectors, as a 
it step towards encouraging the inexpensive production of all the 
fsioal facilities for mass communications. 

. and Z^blleations. 

.1. i/IBRAKIBS. 

.1.1. PubUc Libraries. In order to promote the development and 
snsmn off public libraries: 

1.1.1. The Director-General is instructed: 

l-l.l.l. To negotiate with a European library school to conduct a 
mer school for working librarians, in co-operation with the Intor- 
onal Federation of Library Associations, for discussion of 'outstanding 
leans of public Mbrary development; and to aid the conduct of such 
*Bnmr schoid by the provision of staff, consultants or financial grants 
loosing the staff and students of the school and in determining the 


programme, the needs of war-devastated countries should be special1\ 
home in mind. 

2.3.1.11.2. In co-operation with the International Federation of Librar 
Associations, to study the suitabihty of existing manuals of library tech 
niques for translation and wide distribution; in the light of this study, t 
investigate the need ior new manuals and to promote their preparation 
publication and distribution, provided that funds of Unesco shall not b 
used for the pubhcation of such manuals. 

2. 3. 1.1. 1.3. To prepare, publish and distribute suitable leaflets vo promot 
the understanding of public libraries. 


2.3.1. 1.1. 4. In co-operation livith the International Federation of Librar 
Associations, to promote the completion and publication of the multilingui 
dictionar,' of librarianship prepared by the International Institute < 
Intellectual Co-operation. 


**>3 1 1.2 The General Conference recommends to Member States th: 
i^hey take steps to ensure the supply of books and related materials 
public libraries and the libraries of learned institutions and societies ; 
the lowest possible cost; and in particular that efforts be made to ensu 
their supply to these libraries by publishers on the same terms as tho 
available to book-sellers and other dealers. 


2. 3.1.2. Bibliographic Work, 

2. 3. 1.2.1. The Director-General is instructed: 

2 3 1 2.1.1. As a basis for the co-ordination of bibliographic activities, 
^rrv^on a survey of bibliographic services jointly with the Libr^ 
Con'cress of the United States and to seek the active co-operation of oti 
national libraries in the development of the survey. 

2 3 1212 To studv the techniques of production of national umon cai 
looues and the methods by which they may be promoted and. up 
request from a Member State, to provide technical advisory service on 
organisation of a national union catalogue. 

0.3 1 -713 In co-operation iiith Member States to study the metb, 
'of compilation and promotion of complete national bibliographies 

23.1.2.2. The Gene.:.l Conference recommends to Member States. 

2 3 1,2.21. That :bey estabUsh a national union catalogue. 

0 3 1.2.2.2’. That thev promote the compilation and pubhcation of 
7t national bio’iographv, making special efforts to assure 

»d ..b., 

included 
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That tfiey promote ttie compi^Blion and at a select 

national t)iblrograj>hj xA ii\xne^it Vvcyal&s’\. ptelerably translated as 

far as possible isio five » 55 M^ 

2.3. 1.3. Classificaiion. Ibe vs mstructed to promote tlhe 

stasdavdisatwa of terms and da&slficaidon systems and mde:iiri£ it® edwea^ 
tionat, scientific and cnlt’oial Ttiaif-jAai inim® as a 

coDtanvmg aciivify. 

2.3. 1.4. Arckwis u^xftit/pmtni. lYie l^vieetor-GeVierat vs VAStructed to ;jLS.sist 
in tfie ptoKwtwn ol an Tatematlonal Councii o! Proiessionai ATcVii-visis. 
and to assist in the VioWth® td siti finsi'gsivsJ si'g^thi-g ih? pss'f^asa J 
CounciJ during J-9^, 

2.3.1.5. Art Litfnrriei m & eo-opaTatinn svitt, tlw interested ov^a- 

nisatinns, to provide atd In the retiaUUtatioa ol tt>e ex-German Hertzi^na 
Librai^ in ItaiT. 

2.B/2. Bool'S. 

2.3.2.I. Cheap Booh^. Tbt Ctrector-Genwai is instmeted to expense nil 
pnseiWe means o£ eneontaging tlie Inexpensive prnduetjw) .d iwsd-f 
periodicals, and teaeVuq- xcuttoriale An ' 

Tie I>jrector-Gefl«ai> aSsnV 4ete give dne regard to tKe interests d 
autiore and siaff assure fneir representation in anv committees ol mmerts 
and in eonierences eaiied nn tfeis snlyeei. 

%Z.%% Book- Coupon SnWtne. 3V iwoi-.fienvnrf fs instructed' to 
contiDDe tie exptereiws, and H pesa«.fe feegto t&e experimental applvea- 

ton of an mtemati'onai 1.00k coupon scheme or other devices to a W 

vnstotoW vndivvdnafe in “anli” c««n*ri«s to inois 

an peno lea fatm. duwd'' rfnvBsmjy- lamnAri^; asod to studv their poa- 

ri»),rc „ ^ .. ' ^ ?itto&aptoeal ptineiples cd human 

tLT^ T 

2..3.5.1.-2. tfeft piihlkatm cd the votome t,i wv ■ • % v 

- r “’■' - tr: .-rr 

ulfstucttrii^r^ ^^Mtodhn*. me Direetur-Genetol 

To call axneelAt,..^ 


as early as possible in 1948, largely in preparation for an International 
Conference on Science Abstracting to be held later in the year. 

2.8.3.3. '2. To promote by all available means suitable abstracting sei-vices 
in the rields of social sciences and humanities. 

2. 3. 3. 3.3. To establish, in accordance with proposals received from the 
Conference on Medical and Biological Abstracts, an interim co-ordinating 
;o:m:dttee n;r rnedio;^! and biological abstracting and to srive assistance to 


^oldii 

• e ^ nirrrius: of the 

c 'iitinittee during the 

year. 

3. -! 

Histori!. 

and Linguistics, The 

Director-Geneval is 

UCt- •! 

rf‘ uj uiiTc working 

aLU‘-etinent> vrith the 

intemariunal orga- 


r,: vu'ii '-.i-htr-. histo] 
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0 perfoviii .Scivice-S 
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iinini: the 'vur vtr^ivs. and periodical bibliographies. 

•J. 3.3.0. BihUr>-!rai<hii oj V^ritin-i Under the Axis. The Director-General 
is instructed to use tlie material collected for the anthology' of creative 
writing under axis .Kcupation for the preparation during the 1948 of a 
bibliography on this subject. Unesco shall not publish the anthology or 
sponsor its publication, but the material collected may be made available 
to publishers. 


2. 3.3. 6. Journals. 

•2.3.3 6.1. Moii^eion. The Director-General is instructed to arrange for the 
publication of a technical museographical journal in continuation of 
Mouseion. but broader in scope, to be printed in as many intemataonal 

languages as possible. • ^ j 

2 3 3 6 2. HumanMc Studies. The Director-General is instruetpd to 
promote the publication of a general review giving information on work 
in philosophy and the humanistic studies. 

•1337 Conrexfions for Publication Exchange. The Diieotoi-General is 
instructed to convene a committee of everts to study and make 
aiendations concerning the promotion, through bilateral >nuM^ 

inter-govemmen.al agreements, through infonnal agreemente be^n 

national exchange centees and otherwise, of the m^ei^ed and ^v^ 
exchange of publications, both official and other, between goj^r^^ 
and non-governmental institutions and research libraries, and to 
r thr™rd Session of the General Conference a report with reeommen- 

dations for action. 

wi.b .11 p.»bi. ^ 

wide basis. 

■-4.2. Tb. “ t, .»a, 

2.4 2.1. To arrange solved m various countries 

problems and of the ways m which they are scivea 

-f8 


and between countries, bearing in mind the purpose of furthering univer- 
sal respect for justice and extending the rule of law and the freedoms 
which are essential for all. He shouJd throughout co-operate closely with 
the United Nations and should endeavour by all appropriate means to 
in touch with the current activities and accomplishments of the 
non-govemmental and inter-governmental organisations dealing with 
Copyright, including the work of Conferences. In these activities he 
should remain entirely neutral and should avoid entering into any 
commitments. 

2.4. 2.2. To ensure that, in making these studies, the rights and needs 
of authors, publishers, workers and the public, in ^Jie widest meaning of 
the term, are carefully considered, and that Unesco invites representa- 
tives of these groups to take part in all Committees, Commissions, or 
meetings of experts. 

2. 4.2.3. To address to national and international, governmental and non- 
governmental organisations particularly concerned with Copyright, a 
questioimaire as broadly conceived and as practical as possible, m accord- 
ance with the recommendation expressed by the experts during their meet- 
ing of 15 to 20 September, 1947. 

2.4.2.4. To keep the Member States of the United Nations and cf Unesco 
regularly informed of the progress of this work by publishing an Informa- 
tion Bulletin for international circxilation and by publicity iu other specia- 
lised publications. 

2.4.3. The General Conference recommends to Member States that they 
should invite the competent bodies under their control to co-operate closelv 
with the Secretariat, and that they should give such bodies all necessarv 
facilities for this purpose. 

2.4.4. Member States are requested to report to the Dhector -General on 
the action taken in connection with the above resolutions, for the Third 
Session of the General Conference. 

m. EDUCATION 

3.1. Unesco will in 1948 continue and develop its programme in educa- 
tion. 

3.2. The Director-General is urged to combine under a single administra- 
tive head the activities of the Organisation in Fundamental Education 
and other forms of Education, for the purposes of mutual strengthening 
of these related activities and of closer co-ordination of educational actT- 
vities with all aspects of Unesco ’s programme. 

3.3. Pftori^ Projects. In carrying out Unesco ’s programme in Education, 
the Director-General will give first and equal priority in the educational 
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programme to the proposals formulated at the Second Session of the 
General Conference respecting: 1. Fundamental Education (3*4); 2. Adult 
Education (3 o) ; 3. Work with Universities (3* 6); 4. Educational Seminars 
(3*7 ); 5. Education for International Understanding in Primary and Second- 
aiy Schools of Member States, including the competitions for young 
people (3-8); 6. Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching Materials (3'9); 
and, 7. Consultative Educational ^lissions to such Members States as 
request them (3*10). 

3.4. Fundamental Education. The Director-General is instructed: 

3.4.1. To encourage Member States to fulfil the obligations of establishing 
a minimum Fundamental Education for all their people, in conformity 
with the spirit of Article I, paragraph 2 (b) of Unesco s Constitution; 
among these obligations would be the establishment, within the shortest 
possible time, of universal free and compulsory primary education and the 
essential minimum education for adults. 

3.4.2. To take appropriate steps in consultation with Member States to 
bring the document FE Conf./ 6— “Fundamental Education, Definition and 
Programme” — to the attention of interested institutions, .organisations, 
journals and individuals, in order to encourage full discussion- 

3.4.3. Clearing-House Functions. To regard as of primary importance 
Unesco s functions as a clearing-house of information on Fundamental 
Education. 

3.4.4. To include within this function the collection, analysis and distri- 
bution of technical information on Fundamental Education; 

3.4.5. To invite Member States to co-operate in the task outlined in 3.4.3. 
and 3.4.4. above by: 

3.4.5. 1. supplying appropriate information to Unesco. 

3. 4. 5. 2. enabling Unesco, where possible through National Commissions 
or Co-operating Bodies, to make contact with universitv and other centres 
where the study and preparation of Fundamental Education material is 
being carried out. 

3.4.6. Where the necessary material (such as textbooks, books for chadren 
and adults, films and filmstrips) for use in Fundamental Education pro- 
grammes is not already 'available, to initiate, and if necessary finance. 
Lm Unesco s funds, the preparation of the material for distribution to 
ilember States requiring it (under appropriate arrangements as to pay- 

ment). t n 

3.4.7. Panel of Experts. To take the fullest advantage in 1948 of all 

services of the Panel of Experts on Fundamental Education, which wiU 
provide a world-wide body of experts who wiU be kept in touch with deve- 
lopments in Unesco s Fundamental Education Project, and wtU be able 
and willing to assist Unesco, on occasions and in response to speei c 

requests : 
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by correspondence with Unesco, or directly with Government 
epartments. Organisations, or individuals in Member States who may be 
ierred to them by Unesco, in response to requests for expert advice on 
mdamental Education or specific problems connected with it; 

by writing documents for Unesco, or analysing and commenting 
I documents sent for their consideration; 

4.7.3. by supplying Unesco with important information on Pundamental 
ducation matters or with documents or materials which may come into 
leir hands; 

4.7.4. by stimulating the Fundamental Education Campaign and en- 
uraging an informed and active interest in Fundamental Education 
trough lectures, radio-broadcasts, Films, and the writing of pamphlets or 
tides for the Press; 

4.7.5. by visiting, as Unesco "s expert Consultants and advisers, Funda- 
ental Education Projects in their own and other countries; 

4.7.6. by attending Begional Study Conferences; 

4.7.7. by attending National and International Conferences as Unesco *s 
presentatives ; 

4.7.8. by attending occasional meetings in Paris. 

4.8. To ask the Panel of Experts in 1948: 

4.8.1. To give further examination to such recommendations in Part IV 
Document FFi Conf. 6 (Fundamental Fidneation Definition and Pro- 

amme) as have not been the subject of specific resolutions in this Con- 
rence and to make recommendations. 

4.8.2. To review the various ways in which Mass Communications can be 
: use in Fundamental Education projects and the relative value of different 
chniques of Mass Communications. 

4.8.3. To consider the emphasis to be given to community needs and 
immunity resources in developing Fundamental Education programmes. 

4.9. To take account of the recommendations of the Panel of Experts in 
e development in 1948, subject to the approval of the Executive Board, 

the Programme of Fundamental Education approved by the Conference. 

4.10. Begional Study Conferences. 

4.10.1. Before any further Begional Study Conferences on Fundamental 
ducation are planned, to review the results of those held in 1947 and to 
kke use of the experience thus gained in future planning. 

4.10.2. In this review and planning, to pay special attention to the areas 
included, the scope of expert participalaon, the preparatory work for 

le Eonleience, and the available budgetary prov^on. 
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3.4.11. Pilot Pkojbcts. To co-operate with Member States in establishing 
or assisting, with adequate staff, ‘'Pilot Projects’" in Fundamental Bdu* 
cation. 

3.4.11.1. To continue to develop the Pilot Projects approved in 194:7 ii 
China and Ea^ Africa, and to dev^op, within the East African Pilol 
Project, as a comparative experiment with the Xyasaland enterprise 
Unesco's pai*ticipation in the Tanganyika agricultural development scheme 
under the British Overseas Food Corporation. 

3.4.11.2.1. Subject to the subsequent provisions of this resolution, to explore 
all appropriate means to assist the financing of the ' Pilot Project” ii 
Haiti, to which Unesco is committed. 

3.4.11.2.2. To appoint a Director to be in charge of the Project. 

3.4.11.2.3. To seek the co-operation of the United Nations .and specialisec 

airencies in seconding a small nucleus of senior, highly qualified personnel 
exiiert in fields outside Unesco's competence, who would work under tin 
Director appointed by Unesco. % 

3.4.11.2.4. In addition to maintaining the salaries of expert staff (Directoi 
and Temporary Consultant) already included in the proposed budget foi 
194S, to make a contribution to the cost of the Project not exceeding 2( 
per cent, of the total cost of $66,000, provided that the remaining 80 pei 
cent, must be found from sources outside Unesco’s budget and must b( 
obligated before Unesco’s contribution be paid; on the understanding thai 
this contribution would be made to the Haiti Project on account of thi 
commitments already undertaken to Haiti by Unesco; and that this con 
tribution by Unesco will not constitute a precedent to be followed ii 
other Pilot Projects. 

3.4.11.3. To estabhsh one more Pilot Project in 1948, the location of th( 
Project to be determined by the Director-General and Executive Boan 
with due regard to the regional distribution of existing Pilot Projects an< 
the needs and potentialities of the areas proposed. 

3.4.11.4. In all Pilot Projects to observe the following conditions: 

3.4.11.4.1. That in each Pilot Project new techniques or methods o 
Fundamental Education should be tried in the field. 

3.4.11.4.2. That Unesco should provide and, if necessary, pay for, nei 
educational materials (books, films, film strips, etc.), for use in A 
Project. 

3.4.11.4.3. Unesco should attach to the Project one or more sdade 
expert Consultants. 
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3.4.12. Associated Projects. With the eo-operation of Member States, 
to link up as Associated Projects, within Unesco’s network, important 
enterprises in Fundamental Education in all parts of the world. In an 
Associated Project the responsible authorities will appoint their own 
liaison officer with Unesco, send to Unesco general and technical reports 
on it§ progress and receive in return relevant documents and material dis- 
tributed by Unesco. Personal contact will be established with as many 
as possible of the Associated Projects by occasional visits of a Unesco 
travelling Expert Consultant or of other members of Unesco s staff or 
Panel of Experts. 

3.4.13. Concluding Conditions. In developing the Fundamental Educa- 
tion Programme in 1948, the Director-General shall give due regard to the 
following considerations: 

3.4.13.1. That in further study of the piogramme, the needs of the in- 
dividual for the development of* his native resources of intelligence, and 
not merely his economic betterment, be kept in mind. 

3.4.13.2. That it is more important to devote Unesco 's efforts to develop- 
ing Fundamental Education programmes on the basis of community needs 
and resources than to try to arrive at an arbitrary conclusion as to a mini- 
mum standard of education applicable to all countries and peoples. 

3.4.13.3. That the obligation of the more highly developed States includes, 
not only assistance to the less developed areas but positive action to pro- 
mote Fundamental Education among the less privileged groups within 
their own borders. 

3.4.13.4. That Unesco recognise the necessity of utilising after consulta- 
tion with the Government or the National Commission of the country 
concerned, the resources not only of governmental but of all appropriate 
non-governmental agencies and institutions. 

3.5. Adult Education. The Director-General is instructed: 

3.5.1. To collect and disseminate information on new techniques and 
methods in adult education, and 

3.5.2. In collaboration with adult education organisations, leaders and 
persons prominent in adult education, to produce materials on inter- 
national affairs suitable for adaptation and extensive use by adult study 
groups. A Conference fbr leaders and workers in adult education for 
international understanding shall be convened when sufficient mformation 
is available, if possible in 194^. 

3.6. Work wtti Universittes. ¥he Mreetor-Geneitel is instructed to call 
together a meeting of representatives of Universities: 
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I teaching programmes about the United Nations in their schools and 
istitutions of higher learning, with particular emphasis on such in>true- 
on in elementary and secondary schools. 

. 9 . Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching Materials. The Director- 
eneral is instructed to continue the work for the improvement of text- 
joks and teaching materials according to the programme adopted by the 
list Session of the General Conference. 

10. Consultative Educational Missions. The Director-General is instnict- 
1 to make arrangements, if possible, for educational missions to be sent 
► Member States on their request, for survey, consultation and advice on 
le re-organisation of educational systems (particularly in war-devastated 
•eas) and on the development of educational plans and practices inteiid- 
l to increase international understanding. These missions would include, 
here possible, educational administrators and representatives of teachers 
rganisations. 

11. Teachers* Charter. The Director-General is instructed : 

11.1. To invite associations of teachers to prepare drafts for a Teachers' 
barter, and to recommend that, in such drafts, the principles which it Is 
nesco's task to propagate and preserve be fully observed and especially 
lat no bar founded on distinctions of race, colour, sex or creed should 
derate in any way in any branch of the teaching profession. 

11.2. To provide services as a clearing house for collecting and disseini- 
iting such drafts and for distributing to Member States and organisa- 
)ns information bearing on the proposed Charter. 

11.3. To assemble relevant Information concerning the social position 
id status of teachers in the various countries and concerning their 
onomic position (such as the purchasing power of salaries, comparison 

teachers salaries with those of other groups, and conditions of ap]X)int- 
ent, tenure, promotion and retirement). 

12. Educational Charter for Youth. The Director-General is instructed 
promote the initiation of an international study of the barriers hamper- 

g access to education for all, looking toward an international Charter 
r Youth. This Charter for Youth should specify that no bar founded on 
stinctions of colour, race, sfex or religion should operate against any 
oup of young people; that no young person should be deprived ol 
struetion suited to his capacities, by reason of financial handicap; and 
at certificates awarded should give the same right to aU. 
raft Convention for International Understanding through Education, 
le Director-General is instructed: 
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3.13.1. To prepare for consideration at the 1948 Caoimnoa a dnh cao> 
vention under the terms of which the Member States may agme, withia 
the limitatioDs and powers of their respective oonatitutiooal and lapd pen- 
visions regarding the control and administration of education, to direct 
the programmes of their respective educational systems at all levels to 
the end of international peace and security. 

3.13.2. To give due regard, in this connection, to the ptoviaioiia ot 
Article I of the Constitution of Unesco, the provisions of Articles 55 and* 
56 of the United Nations Charter, and the Proposals of the Mexican Dele* 
gation to the Second Session of the Gtoieral Conference; and 

3.13.3. To suggest to Member States that they undertake experiments in: 
education for international understanding to the end of extending ins- 
truction in international understanding eventually to all branches oi 
education. 


3.14. The Arts in General Education. 


3.14.1. The Director-General is instructed : 

3.14.1.1. To make use of the comments received from Member States 
upon the draft questionnaire already circulated on Music and the Visua* 
Arts in General Education, and in consultation with three or four experts 
in these fields, to prepare a programme of concrete proposals for submis- 
sion in 1948 to Member States for comment and subsequently to the 
Third Session of the General Conference. 

3.14.1.2. To provide clearing house services to Member 8t«ites in these 
fields, concerning the avaUability of teaching materials, exWbitions. fists 
of avaUable recordings and representative music, including folk arte. In 
providing these services Unesco is to stimulate Member States and to 
pubUcUe their work but without paying for any exhibitions, recordings or 
materials. 


3.14.2. The General Conference recommends to Member States tiiat 
they emphasise the role of the arts in general education. 

3 15 Science in General Education. The Director-General is instruc^ 
to invite Member States to submit to Unesco general statements on the 
role of science in general education in their commumties. 


3 16 Language. The Director-General is instructed; 

3.16.1. To explore the possibilities of estabUshing. through intenmteH-l 

organisations and in consultation with appropriate existu^ 
ties for co-operation between linguists and languagc-teachmg experts ^ 
.3 16 2 To make widely avaUable the materials that have been used ta 
combat illiteracy and to teach a second or auxiliary language. 
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'3.16.3. To appraise the relative effectiveness of these methods and consi 
der other problems of linguistics, including the possibility of utilising tht 
teaching of languages to increase the mutual understanding of peoples. 

• 3.17. Vocational Guidance and Technical Education. The Director- 
General is instructed : 

3.17.1 To collaborate with the International Labour Office in its stiulv 
and development of vocational guidance. 

3.17.2. To recommend to all States that they orient technical education 
at all stages toward the achievement of the objectives of Uneseo. 

3.17.3. To give priority in the programme of technical education to the 
needs of those countries which, possessing natural resources, lack the 
means to utilise them. 

3.18. Educational Opportunities for Women. The Director-General is 
instructed to collaborate ^'ith the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in promoting 
enquiries, through competent bodies, into educational opportunities open 
to women. 

3.19. General Instructions Concerning Education Programme. In 
carrying out the programme, the Director-General is instructed: 

3.19.1. To enter into negotiations with international organisations iu 
education, in order to establish co-operative arrangements with them 
similar to those now in force between Unesco and the International 
Council of Scientiffc Unions. 

3.16.2. To collect, collate and distribute in such languages as will be 
meat useful, printed materials, including reports and lists of films, re- 
osr^ngB and other educational aids. 

IV. CULTURAL IKTEBOHANOS 
4.1 Letters. 

i.1.1. iHtBBiTATioNAL Theatjib Institutb. The Director-General is ins- 

Ithcted to continue to support by technical adrice the creation of an 
Wteriiaiianal Theatre Institute, independent of Unesco, and to provide a 
hfutbd seoetariat for it during its formative stage. 

Intbehational Music Ihstitutb. The Director-General is ins- 
to m^e preliminaiy enquiries for the establishment of an Inter- 
Music :^titute and prepare proposals for furthering such a pro- 
eubmisBion to the Third Session of the General Conference in 
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4.1.3. International Pool of Literature. The Director-General is ins- 
tructed to extend the scope of the International Pool of Literature, fior* 
the supply to journals and reviews within Unesco’s sphere of interest of 
published and unpublished material. 

4.1.4. Reproductions in Art and Music. The Director-General is 
instructed : 

4. 1.4.1. To secure from appropriate agencies in all Member States for 
international distribution lists of the available fine colour reproductions of 
works of art by their national artists. 


4. 1.4. 2. To draw up. in collaboration ^^ith experts selected with the assist- 
ance of the International Council of Museums, a list of available high 
quality colour reproductions designed to illustrate the most important 
phases and movements in art. A list of these works and others not yet 
available in fine reproductions but considered essential properly to illus- 
trate such phases and movements, should be published and distributed 
throughout Member States. 

4 14 3 To secure expert counsel for the preparation of portfolios con- 
taiiiing series of colour reproductions of fine quality covering specific fields 
in the arts. 

4. 1.4.4. To publish and distribute a list of documentary films on art, and 
suggestions for additional films. 

4. 1.4.5. To publish and distribute a l.ist of institutions possessing photo- 
graphic archives of works of art. 

4. 1.4.6. In coUaboration with experts and institutions concerned with 
music, to prepare a catalogue of world music, listing music which K 
already available in recorded form and music which should be recorded to 
supplement existing material; provided that the Director-General should 
seek sponsors to bear the cost of publication, which should not be home 
by Unesco. 


4.1.5. Repkodcctiox of Uxiqce Objects. The General Conference recom 
mends to all Member States that they compile lists of their umque works 
of art, of scientific objects and of documents, and that they make as 

as possible at least four reproductions of each for deposit in centres when 
their preservation can be assured. To this end, the Director-General shal 
assist Member States with advice on reproduction techniques and, m to 
operation with Member States, shaU study the question of sites fo 
depositories for reproduced material. 

4.1.6. Customs Bajieibbs for -\bt. The Director-General is mstruc^ b 
initiate enquiries into customs duties and other restrictions impos 


Member States on the importation of original works of creative art witis 
a view to exploring the possibility of reducing or eliminating them. 

4.1.7. Films to Popularise Art. The Director-General is instructed to 
direct the attention of experimental documentary film production centres 
in several countries to the potentialities of the use of their resources and 
techniques for the popular presentation of the arts and the popularisation 
of science. 

4.2. Translations of Great Books. Unesco will, in 1948, continue to put 
into effect the measures required for the execution of the plan on which 
the Organisation has embarked in conjunction with the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

4.2.1. The Director-General is instructed: 

4.2.1. 1. In continuation of the work of the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education, and in response to the invitation of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, to make a plan for the translation 
of classics, for submission to the Council by 1 June 1948, and to keep the 
Council informed of the progress of work, seeking in return aU possible 
aid for the project from the United Nations. 

4.2.1.2. To prepare plans for ensuring adequate translation of. 

4.2.1.2.1. The works of classic reputation to which the Economic and 
Social Council refers; 

4.2.1.2.2. Contemporary works not only in the held of literature but also 
in those of philosophy and of social and natural science. 

4.2.1.3. To summon an International Committee of Experts to review 
recommendations from Member States and other sources, to prepare the 
final lists and proposals and to report: 

4.2.1.4. To examine and seek means by which to assist smaller countries 
to participate in this project. 

4.2.2. The General Conference recommends to Member States that 
wherever possible through their National Commissions, they should each 
set up a Committee of Experts to prepare lists of literary, phUosophic 
and scien^fic works with a view to eventual translation and should co- 
operate with Unesco through the various stages of the project. 

4.3. Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 

4.3.1. Philosophic Eocnd Tables. The Director-General is instructed; 

4.3.1.1. To organise in 1948. in conjunction with the Amsterdam Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, round table discussions dealing with 

certain philosophical concepts which have special concern for Unescos 
purposes. 
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4.4.4. To inrestigate and report to the Third Session of the General 
Conference on the proposal for internatipnal co-operation between 
museums through the development of foundations by co-operating 
governments for exchanging professionals and students and books, works 
of art, collections, exhibits, and other materials between countries. 

4.5. Access to Archaeolbgical Sites. The Director-General is instructed 
to consult with Member States on measures designed to secure every 
tx)ssible access b^' archaeologists of all countries to archaeological sites ; 
md, in particular, to request the International Council of Museums to 
)ut forward plans for consideration by the Third Session of the General 
'onference for submission to Member States. 

V. HUMAN AND SOCIAL BNLATIONS 
. 1 . Tensions Affecting International Understanding. 

.1.1. The Director-General is instructed to promote: 

.1.1.1, Enquiiies into ^the distinctive character of the various national 
ultures, ideals, and legal systems, with the aim of stimulating the 
rmpathy and respect of nations for each other’s ideals and aspirations 
ad the appreciation of national problems. 

1.1.2. Enquiries mto ' the conceptions which the people of one nation 
itertain of their own and of other nations. 

1.1.3. Enquiries mto modem techniques which have been developed in 
lucation, political science, philosophy and psychology for changing 
ental attitudes and for revealing the processes and forces involved when 
iman minds are in conflict. 


1.1.4. An enquiry into the influenees throughout life which predispose 
wards international understanding on the one hand and aggressive 
tionalism on the other. 

1.1.5. The preparation of a Source Book describing the work already 
der way m Member States in the study of tensions that arise from 
hnological improvements and the resulting shift of populations. Before 
s IS undertaken information should be obtained about the intentions 
the Economic and Social CkiuncU in this matter. 

The Director-General is here to observe the foUowing conditions: 

. .1. He slwll enhst the resources and distribute the work amomr 

~«.rch to Ihe raHou, mSom. i,llli,to| 

mver p»„bk N.ta.1 „ Co.<,p™a.g .hj 

7 exist and appropriate intematioiial organisations 
IVse organisations shall be free to propose such re-formulation of the 
enumerated above as may seem to them to be necessary eitW 

.rder to ersure greater pi^cision in the definition and delimitation of 
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the projects or to enable them to investigate tensions with greater 
efficiency and by improved m^diods. 

5. 1.2. 2. He shall encourage these bodies to apply comparable research 
standards and methods. 


5. 1.2.3. He shall use available resources of Unesoq and seek govemmentaL 
and private financial aid in carrying out the profect. 

5. 1.2. 4. He shall study methods whereby the findings of the investiga- 
tions may be popularised and actions based on these fin d ing s may be 
undertaken by National Commissions and Co-operating Bodies and other 
V ppropriate organisations . 

5.1,3. The Executive Board is requested to follow closely the development 
of this project and to guide, the Director-General on any questions arising 
in the course of the year affecting the priority to be accorded to the 
various enquiries. 

5.2. PhilosojAical Analysis of Current Ideological Conflicts. Unesco wUI 
in 1^ csontinue its enquiry conceming the philosophical principles of 

human rights. 

5 2.1. The Director-General is instructed to take the necessary steps: 

To arrange for the preparation by a phUosopher of a plan for an 
enquiry concerning the fundamental concepts of liberty, democracy, law. 
snd leaaUty, and concerning the influence on current ideological contro- 
yersies'of diflerent views of such concepts and the actual or apparent 
conflicts which result therefrom. 

5 0 10 To ask National Commissions, Learned Societies and othe. 
appropriate bodies to co-operate in the enquiries coneemmg these 

problems. 

5.21.3. To convene a committee of experts to consider the rephes and t< 
tfl.I^o^'omcider how the results of this enquiry may be given md 

publicity. 

. 3 HMUBisUC UpxU .1 Wlture. D.esco will to 1918 underttte. • 
H„to„1s«es »d 

humamstic aspects of . Director-General i 

relations and their subjective valuations. The 

instructed: , ,t 

5.3.1. To address to a 

„,h,r ci.lMr«. todWdmdlT « "• ” 
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d.S/ 2. Ta stibm*^ tbe of to Jiu*i*5iL*e^ X’iLU^d 

to -djsrMs^ >2aa5 ^ irecousssse^A^ rfivf* iv/e^^-s-iise^ 

-difisaffjaa-^bfl ^ dfkm sabse^^s^wtif. 

5 . 4 . SViaAy ot InWmatit& 2 irl CSoUabontkok. 

5 . 4 . 1 . The. Dirpcinr-llMaejsJ is msdT^v^: 

5.<^.i.L Tb GDCoxiTfAg^ aud! assist tl&^ ?,tud[y by soeva^’ scieiiti.^ts in 
M^mlaer i^tates oi tbt prr'abtems wbicli wltbiii tbeit T^?,^ctLve £ie\d^ 
irom TBtftBit developments kk internationat ti^>U«.bcM:ation. 


Td' ihk ■i>s\i ibf siraW seet ^ abttfiii from tde.. Cmted Nations fta<X 
SpwiaiiW Agettcres inform-at\w. legarding Ibtw ateucture and 
pintiiems tiat wffl t* ot use to sociaV seventiats; and to tualce tb'is- 
infoTmatifon avafiaWe to Mnmbet States. 

AAS. 35» Gesa-toi i\nr.to-«sce twamcottnJb- to itf-«ndec States tSat tSey 
■dssJT iivf j t^enths ^nf saeito scietoisto to tide importance nf more extensWc 
•sa^&r st'jdy oi' toe pmdtems inroWed to toten.af.onal oigatosation and 
coKa^^ration; aiid. in parttonlac, the impoitonee for the socia\ ^jtoaees- 
of practoal pcohlems which ate being encountcTcd to the devekt^tnent 
ol tbe United Hattons and Specialised A.2encies. 


Kte E.vecntoe ebacd is requested to consider tiae etoent to which 
spectto studies mar fee ivnttoted hr the Smctertot to co-opeiatton with. 
Sdemfcer States and with the agreement ot Vnited Nattous or SpedaJftSMJ 
Agencies, and is, empowered to antWise initiation o5 s»fb .stjidie*. 


ifoiJMtor is PsmxC SdtncB. The Director-General is instencted-. 

h. ra. To promote a stnd.r nt the nrtotef Mwi prodiems treated fee 

poltoea. scw.o(ists ^ materiaH 

.!ivr.ie.w.Tto- ami- Wgi ieref tent-books), the raitons types oi 

..insw:ratoi- .nnf entphatos. the methods, tecbtoq-ies and terminton*.. 
-efisp.«yea ant, the quantdy to production in recent political science. ■ ' 

5^.-2. Tn arrange .Itw .r>.ve pi^paraftoo dv a pofiticai scientist to a report on 

i, llZ ‘^T't — «<^on«nendaGou towards the pmnmttoo of 

srfan^at^c^ i.t> por^Ei'caT science. 

fofos. To bring ^S to the e^d«rriun of di'emher States. Isational 

Comitomwess or tr^ovnntohtg- Bodies where tbey esist. askin. hew best 

t! dnpl'emented, and to wlmt extent Ihet wmld 

p:>£pk!xscL to co-opetBlft m eatryinjg them out. 

^ s...™, a„ .k, 

’T^nJavtonTtirf E^iZ.- ot the ptihlioMir^ 
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.6. Social ImplicatiODS of Seience. The Director-General is instruoted: 

.6.1. To prepare, in co-operation with appropriate international organi- 
sations, a summary report on work for the popularisation of science being 
carried on by existing national organisations; and to circulate this report 
to all Member States in order to encourage the establishment of 
organisations for popularising science in those countries not possessing 
such organisations. 


0.6.2. To draw the attention of governmental and other national and 
international iniormation services to the many possible methods of 
popularising science by means of radio, film, pamphlets, competitions, 
book clubs, science clubs and other means. 

0.6.3. To stimulate the preparation and exchange, by various agencies, 
of material that will contribute to the popularisation of science. 


5.6.4. To request all Member States, National Commissions and Co- 
operating Bodies to initiate throughout each country group discussions 
and debates on the social and international implications ot science, 
expressing th.e opinions of representatives of the Natural Sciences, the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities, and others, and to report back to 
the Dii-ector-General. The Director-General should propose specific 
subjects to promote the holding of discussion on the same subjects in aU 
countries. The Director-General should co-ordinate the results of these 
discussions with those of other appropriate bodies and send them to 
National Commissions and otherwise give them wide distribution. 


5 . 6 . 5 . To bring to the attention of the Secretary-General of the Umted 
Nations the importance of a wide understanding of the social impUcations 
of scientific developments. 

566 To promote basic research on the social impUcations of science as 
.hown in recent and earUer history, by seeking to obtain funds for at leas 
three fellowships for representatives of diverse nations witiun the general 
protTamme approved for fellowships. 

5 7'' scientific and Cultural History. The Director-Gen^ is 
to continue in 1948 preparations for the production of boote which witt 
■Ap for the "general and speciahst reader, a wider understandmg o 
Srsintific and cultural aspects of the history 

Ltorpendence of peoples and cultures ^d of their contributions to the 
The Direetor-General is instructed to e^and 

education, science and culture. 
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VI. NATUBAI. SCTBHCES 

6.1. Field Science Co^entioa Offices. The Director-General i^ 
instructed: 

6.1.1. To maintain Field Science Co-operation Offices in the Middle East, 
the Far East, and Latin America and to establish an Office in South Asia 
in 1948, as undertakings of the highest priority within the Natural 
Sciences programme. In this connection the Director-General shall give 
due regard to the following consideration: 

6.1.2. The effort and budget of the Latin American Field Science Co- 
operation Office in 1948 shall be concentrated in specific liaison tasks and 
shall be closely co-ordinated with the Hylean Amazon project. 

6.2. Latin American Conference. The Director-General is inst*ructed to 
convene a Panel of Experts in Latin America to advise Unesco as to the 
best way in which the development of science in Latin America may be 
assisted in the future; provided that the governments and other 
Specialised Agencies of the United Nations concerned are prepared to pay 
the expenses of the meeting and that Unesco s onh expenditure shall he 
for the attendance of its own representative and. ‘f necessary, that of an 
exceptional expert not nominated by his government. 

0.3. Hyloan Amazon Institute. The Director-General is instructed to 
take steps to bring into being in 1948 an International Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon. To that end he shall: 


6.3.1. Forthwith call a meeting of the Council, consisting of representatives 
of the nations and international organisations named in the report of the 
meeting of the Commission at Belem in 1947, together with representatives 
of any other country or international organisation that may express itself 
as interested. 


6.3.2. Use his best efforts to assure that the Executive Committee and 
the Survey Staff proposed in the report of the Belem Commission are 
set into motion as soon thereafter as possible. 

6.3.3. In carrying put the above instructions, 6.3.1. and 6.3.2., obser\*e 
the following conditions: 


6.3.3.I. Unesoo’s role in the setting up of the Institute is to initiate and 
to stimulate. , .Without, lany financial commitment hcyond 1948 Unesco 
shall in 1948 maker^avldlable the sums necd^ary-for'preparation for the 
meeting contemplated in 6.3.1. and shall provide the temporarv survev 
staff contemplated in 6.3.2.. and shall make, available the senic;s of the 

Reid Scien^ ^-operation Office in Latin America, as provided in 6 1 o 
above. 


♦3. 3. 3. *2. Consult mth infei^ted^ govermneDte * and . organisations concerning 
the future financing and ^administration of - the Institute and prewnt his 
recommendations to Ae Executive Board prior to the Third Sessicai of the 
General Conference. ' 


fi.4. High Altitude Stations. The Director-General is instructed to 
convene a conference in Paris of expert delegates from Member States, 
appropriate international organisations and Specialised Agencies of the 
United Nations interested in the establishment and maintenance of high 
altitude stations for the study of the effects of high altitude on life and of 
physical phenomena observable only at high altitudes, for the purpose cf 
making recommendations to Uneseo and to the Lnited Nations concern- 
ins international stations of this kind, provided that the expenses of 
attendance of the delegates be met outside the budget of Uneseo. 


6.5. Cartographic Science. The General Conference recommends to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations the urgency of adequate planning 
in the basic field of cartographic science; the Conference supports the 
proposal that the Secretary-General convene a meeting of experts, ^vith 
representatives of the interested Specialised Agencies and international 
organisations, to consider proposals for international stimulation and co- 
ordination of cartography and to draw up recommendations for their 
execution: and the Conference records the readiness of Uneseo to send e 
1 epresentotive to such a meeting. 


Among the purposes of planning in cartographic science should be: 

The stimulation :.nd co ordination of cartographic activities in their 
several phases from original survey operatrons to the preparatron of the 
finished map or chart based thereupon; 


The establishment and co-ordination of adequate cartographre and 

related reference serxices in the respective Secretariats of the Umted 

Xations and the Specialised Agencies envisaging also support to exrst „ 
:mernational organisations in order to eollaborato with them m rbe.r 
separate operations and to obviate any possible dupl.cat.on; and 

rreneto) is instructed: 

,,, r. 

in-aid and other similar forms. of assistance to 
ieehnolodcal organisations; unions and societies. 
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‘6.6.2. To assist in the international organisation of scientists engaged \n 
the applied fields of engineering, agriculture and medicine, provided that 
in the latter fields the necessary close co-operation with the Food and 
.Agriculture Organisation and the World Health Organisation respectively 
be maintained. ‘ ' r ■ : 

'6.6.3. To. provide to scientific bodies within nations appropriate financial 
and other aid for carrying out scientific work of international significance 
along the lines of Unescos aims, after ‘consultation with the relevant 
Government or National Commission or co-operating body, with the 
International Council of Scientific Hnions and with the appropriate 
specialised union, subject to regulations adopted by the General 
•Conference. 

‘fi.7. Ckw>peiation with Specialised Agencies, The General Conference 
recommends to the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the Worltl 
Health Organisation that they give careful consideration to projects 
involving their co-operation with Uneseo, so that programmes such as 
that for Nutritional Science and Food Technology Field Teams may be put 
into effect as soon as possible. 

6.8. World Centre of Scientific Liaison. The Director- General is instructed 
to continue the activities of the Organisation which constitute a Work! 
Centre of Scientific Liaison. These include such activities as the scientific 
apparatus information service, measures toward standardisation, 
abstracting and other scientific documentation, rationalisation of scientific 
publications, scientific films, exchange of scientific persons, facilitation 
of movement of scientists across fi’ontiers, world register of scientists and 
institutes, collaboration with the United Nations and with other Specialised 
Agencies in the field, of applied science. 

d.9. Protection of Nature, The Director-General is instructed: 

3.9.1. To accept the invitation of the Economic and Social Council of 
he United Nations to participate in the preparations for, and the 
leliberations of, the forthcoming Scientific Conference on the conserva- 
ion and utilisation of Natural Resources. 

1.9.2. To convene, at such time as he deems appropriate, an International 
inference on the Protection of Nature, in accordance with the request 
f the Brunnen Conference in 1947. 

.9.3. To include in the agenda of the Conference mentioned in (2) above 
he question of preserving the natural flora and fauna of the Galapagos 
slands which belong to the Bepublic of Ecuador. 
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APPENDIX E 


Constitution of the United Nations Educationaf 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation 


London, 16th November, 1945. 

The Govermnents of the States parties to this Constitution on behalf 
?f their peoples declare. 


that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be constructed; 

that ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a common cause^ 
throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world through which their differences have all 
too often broken into war; 


that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war mad( 
possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equalik^ 
and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place 
through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of mei 
and races; 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity fo 
justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man am 
constitute a sacred duty wWoh all the nations must fulfil in a spirit c 
mutual assistance and concern; 

that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrange 
ments of governments would not be a peace wWch could secure the m 
animous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world and the 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the mtelle 
tual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


For these reasons, the States parties to this Constitution, believmg 
lull and u,..! upportuuife lo, uducuto 1» 

..i, „I trith: .is to ‘h. f»e 

.g«d Md detummud to deualop aud to mera^ tba moana rf aou 
4u«ou bat^aan tbau paoplaa atul .0 amplov tb^ 
purpoaaa ol mutual undaratandmg and a tiuOT aud- m P , 
ledge of each other s lives , 
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In consequence whereof they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation for the purpose of 
advancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural relations of 
the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organisation 
was established and which its Charter proclaims. 

ARTICLE I--PURPOSES AHD FUNCTIONS 

1. The purpose of the Organisation is to contribute to peace and secii- 
I’ity by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
\^ hich are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language or rehgion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To realise this purpose the Organisation will: 

(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and, 

understanding of peoples, through all means of mass con- 
munication and to that end recommend such international 
agreements as may be netressaiy. to promote the free flow ot 
ideas by word and image; 

(b) give fi-esh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; 

by collaborating with Members, at their request, in the develop- 
ment of educational activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity without regard to 
race, sex or any distinctions, economic or social; 
by suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the 
children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of the world s 
inheritance of books, works of art and monuments of history 
and science, and recommending to the nations concerned the 
necessary international conventions; 

by encouraging eo-operation among the nations in all' branches 
of intellectual activity, including the international exchange 
of pei-sous active in , the fields of education, science 'and culture 
and the exchange of publications, objects of artistic and 
scientific interest and other materials of information; 
by initiatmg methods of intemationar co-operation calculated 
to give the people of all countries access to the printed and 

published materials produced by any of them. • 
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3. With a view to preaeiring the indepeiideDee, m togri ly fHI 
diversitT of the cuituM and edM^ona) ayilema of Uie ftHtw 
of this Organisation, the OrganSsatioZi k pidl^tad iatflorreicua^ in 
matters ^iiich are essentially withb their dotnestie juidttiction. 

' . f* . ■ * ■ 

AETtOLE |I-rl!P^^lMgiy 

1. Membership of the 'lTirit^ Kations OrganisatioD shall cairy with it 
the light to niemberslitp^iTlka WtlSidd^lirdtlona ISdtieatfcRial. Scientific 
^nd Cultural Organisation. 

2. Subject to the conditions of the agreement between this Orgauka* 
tion and the United . Nations Organisation, approved pursuant to Article 
X of ^is Constitution, States not members of the TJbited Nations Orgu* 
nisation may be admitted to membeTship of the Organisation, upon re- 
commendation of the Executive Board, by a two-thirds majority vote cf 
the General Conference. 

3. Members of tiie Organisation which are suspended tom the exer- 
•oise of the rights and privil^es of membersbP ^ United Nations Or- 
ganisation shall, upon the request of the latter, be suspended from the 
flights and privileges of this Orgauisatkm. 

4. Members of the Organisation which are expelled from the I nited 
’Nations Organisation shall automaMcalJy cease to he memberB of this 
^Organisation. 


AETioLX in-4>B0jars 

The Organisation shall include a General Conference, an Kxecutive 
3oard and a Secretariat. 

ABTICLE IV — THE OEraEAL OOEfEBSEOE 
imposition. 

’ l. Ttie General Conference shaU con^ the 
States Members of the Organisation. ThS GovttiuneiJt trf «teh 

:State shaU appoint not more than five *5““ “ 

after consultafioiL with the National Commission, if eStaWished. or with 

.educatiobal, scientifio and cultural hodies. > - ■ ' 

B.— Eunctiona. 

2 The'f^eral Conference shall defccrm^ lie pofoies and the main 
lines' of worii of the Qrg«fisa*ion. It shall take d?cMons. on pmgrsmmes 

.drawn up by the BsOeutive Board. • 
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3. The General Conference shall, when it deems it desir§bl 9 i».sunuiiOiJ 
^international conferences on education, the sciences and humanities and 

. . If ■ I - . . ... 

iihe i'ssemination of knowledge. 

4; The General Conference shall, in adopting proposals for submission 
•tor the Member States, distinguish between recommendations and inter- 
-Dational conventions submitted for their approval. In the former case a 
majority vote shall ^|^ce ; jin ^e latter c^e .a two-thirds majority shall 
rbe required. Each of the Member States shall submit recommendations 
• or conventions to its competent authorities within a period of one year 
:hrom the close of the session of the General Conference at which they 
were adopted. 

5. The General Conference shall advise the United Nations Organisa- 
tion on the educational, scientific and cultural aspects of matters of con- 
cern to lh:e latter, in accordance with the terms and procedure agreed 
:upon between the appropriate authorities of the two Organisations. 

. i‘ f *. ; •! ‘i;.. •. 

.6. The General Conference shall receive and ccmsider the reports 
submitted periodically by Member States as provided by Article VIII. 

7i The General Conference shall elect the members of the Executive 
Board and, on the recommendation of the Board, shall appoint the Direc- 
ior-General. 

•0.— Vottng, 

8. Each Member State shall have one vote kj &e General CoDference. 
Be^dbns shhll be mkde by a simple majority except in cases in which a 
two-thnds majorily IS requir^ by the provisions of this Constitution. A 
thajori^ shall he a majority of the Members present and voting. 

B.— Ftoecidiire. 

^ 1 . . 

General Conference shall meet annually in ordinary sessicm; it 
may meet in extraordinary sesdoja on the call of tiie Executive Board. 
each session the Ration of its shall he designated by the 

General Cpn^erc^ce ]^d di^l^vazy from year to year, 

10. The General Gonieienee shall, at each session, elect a President 
and other officers and adopt rules of procedure. 

11: The Genetaf-edByreflce shall set up special and twshnical com- 
mittees and so6h otheriubordmafe b^ies as maiy be necessarv for its 

t 

^use .ansn^ents to be made for 
mhKe access to roeetiii^; s^^et to such regulations as it shall prescribe. 

m 


E. — Oteemrt. 


1»3. The General Conference, on the recommendation of the Ezeculive 
Bof^rd and by a two-thirds majority, may, subject to its rules of prooe* 
dure, invite as observers at specified sessions of the Conferenoe or oi its 
commissions representatives of international organisations, such as those 
referred to in Article XI, paragraph 4. 

AETIOLl V— BXSCUnVl BOARD 

A — Composition. 

1. The Executive Board shall consist of eighteen members elected by 
the (ienenil Conference frr^m among the de'egates appointed by the 
Member States, together with the President of the Conference who shall 
sit ex officio in an advisory capa<-ity. 

2. In electing the members of the Executive Board the General Ccn- 
ference shall endeavour to include persons competent in the arts, Xhf^ 
humanities, the sciences, education and the diffusion of ideas, and quali- 
tied by their experience and capacity to fulfil the administrative and exe- 
cutive duties of the Board. It shall also have regard to the diversity of 
cultures and a balanced geograpliical distribution. Not more than one 
national of any Member State shall sene on the Board at any one time, 
the President of the Conference excepted. 

3. The elected members of the Executive Board shall serve for a term 
of three years, and shall be immediately eligible for a second term, but 
shall not serve consecutively for more than Cwo terms. At the first eieo- 
tion eighteen members shall be elected of whom one-third shall retire at 
the end of the fii*st year and one-third at the end of the second year, the 
order of retirement being determined immediately after the election by 
the di*awing of lots. Thereafter six members shall be elected each year. 

4. In the event of the death or resignation of one of its members. th« 
Executive Board shall appoint, from anwMg the delegates of the Membei 
State concerned, a substitute who shall serve until the next session of the 
General Conference which shall elect a member for the remainder of tbc 

toi’m. 

B. — Functions. v m ■ • • 

5. The Executive Board, acting under the' fiiutbority of the Genera 
Conference, shall be responsible for the execution of, the progranmw 
adopted by the Conference and shall prepare its agenda and programnK 
of work. 

6. The Executive Board shall recommend to the General ^nferenc< 

the admission of new Atembers to the Organisation. ^ 

' ite 


7. .‘Subject to decisions of the General Conference,, the ^Executive 

Board shall adopt its own rules of procedure. * It shall elect its officers 
from amcHQg its members. t > 

8. The Executive Board shall meet in regular session at least twice a 
year and may meet in special session if convoked by the Chairman on his 
own initiative or upon the request of six membei*s of the Board. 

9. The Chairman of the Executive Board shall present to the Greneral 

Conference, with or without comment, the annual report of the Director- 
General on the activities of the Organisation, which shall have been pre- 
viously submitted to the Board. ^ 

10. The Executive Board shall make all necessary arrangements to 
consult the representatives of international organisations .or qualilied 
persons concerned with questions \vithin its competence. 

11. The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the poweis 
lelegated to them by the General Conference on behalf oi the Conference 
is a whole and not as representatives of their respective Governments. 

AETICLE VI— SEOEETAEIAT 

1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Dii-ector-General and such staff as 
nay be required. 

2. The Director-General shaU be nominated by the Executive . Board 

ind appointed by the General Conference for a period of six years, under 
luch conditions as the Conference may approve, and shadl be eligible for 
^appointment. He shall be the chief administrative officer of the Orga- 
lisation. — 

3. The Director-General, or a deputy designated by him, shall partici- 
pate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the General -Conference, 
f the Executive Board, and of the committees of the Organisation. He 
hall formulate proposals for appropriate action by the Conference and the 
loard. 

; 4. The Director-General shall apipoint the staff of the Secretariat in 
ccordance with staff regulations to be approved by the General Gonfer- 
nce. Subject to the paramount consideration of securing the highest 
bmdards of integrity, efficiency and technical competence, appointment 
»-the staff shall be on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

^5. The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the staff shall be 
xcl^vely international in character. In the discharge of their duties 
iey shall not seek or receive instructions from any Govetliment or from 
ay authority external to the Organisation. They shall refrain from any 
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actioo which might prejudice their position as intematioual officials. £aeh« 
State Member of the Organisation undertakes to respect the international 
character of the responsibilities of the Director-General and the staff, and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their duties. 

6. Nothing in this Article shall preclude the lOrganisation from entering 
into special arrangements within the United Nations Organisation hjr 
common services and staff and for the interchange of personnel. 

ABTICLE Vn— NATIONAL CO>OPEKATINa BODIES 


1. Each Member State shall make such arrangements as suit its 
particular conditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies 
interested in educationa'. scientific and cultural matters with the work of 
the Organisation, preferably by the formation of a National Commission 
broadly representative of the Government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co-operating bodies, where they 
exist, shall act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to 
the General Ck)nference and to their Governments in matters relating to 
the Organisation and shad function as agencies of liaison in all matters- 
of interest to it. 

3. The Organisation may, on the request of a Member State, delegate, 
either temporarily or permanently, a member of its Secretariat to ser^e• 
on the National Commission of that State, in order to assist in the 
development of its work. 

AKTICLE vm — reports by mbmber states 

Each "Member State shall report periodically to the Organisation, m a> 
m-mner to be determined by the General Conference, on its laws, regula- 
tions and statistics relating to educational, scienfific and cultural We and 
institutions, and on the action taken upon the recommendations and con- 
ventions referred to in Article IV. paragraph 4. 

ARTICLE IX— BUDGET 


1 The budget shall be administered by the Organisation. 

2 The General Conference shall approve and give final effect to tli» 
budget and to the apportionment of nuanci.ai responsibWty among the 

fp<; Members of the Organisation subject to sucB arrangement with t 

Ita S»s io •« b. .-•» 

oitb tl» approval of tb. Exeeotiva Boarf- 
,„.v vooolr. Si#.. airoClr ftom flovarom,.... 

public ana pnaala in.*#"*™. 
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ABTICLE X— RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANISATION 

This Organisation shall be brought into relation with the I'nited Xa 
tions Organisation, as soon as practicable, as one of the specialised agen- 
cies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of the I nited TaUons. Tliis 
relationship shall be effected through an agreement with the United 
Nations Organisation under Article 63 of the Charter, which agreement 
shall be subject to the approval of the General Conference of this Organi- 
sation. The agreement shall provide for effective co-operation between 
the two Organisations in the pursuit of their common purposes, and at 
the same time shall recognise the autonomy of this Organisation, within 
the fields of its competence as defined in this Constitution. Such agree- 
ment may, among other matters, provide for the approval and financing 
of the budget of the Organisation by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE XI--RELAT10NS WITH OTHER SPECIALISED INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS AND AGBMOZXS 

1. This Organisation may co-operate with other specialised inter- 
governmental organisations and agencies whose interests and activities 
are related to its purposes. To this end the Director-General, acting 
under the general authority of the Executive Hoard, may establish effec- 
tive working relationships with such organisations and agencies and 
establish such joint committees as may oe necessary to assure effec- 
tive co-operation. Any formal arrangements entered into witli such 
organisations or agencies shall be subject to the approval of the Executive 
Board. 

2. Whenever the General Conference of this Organisation and the 
competent authorities of any other specialised inter-governmental orga- 
nisations or agencies whose purposes and functions lie within the com- 
petence of this Organisation, deem it desirable to effect a transfer of their 
resources and activities to this Organisation, the Director-General, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into mutually accept- 
able arrangements for this purpose. 

3. This Organisation may make appropriate arrangements with other 
mter-govemmental organisations for reciprocal representation at 
meetings. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orgauisa- 
tion may make suitable arrangements for consultation and co-operation 
with non-governmental international organisat-ions concerned with' 
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matters witbiu its oompetenc%iSa]d^^y invite them to undert^e specihc 
tasks. Such co-operation maj also indude appropriate participation by 
representatives of such organisations on advisory committees set up by 
the General Conference. , , 

ABTidLE in— LEGiL STATUS OF THE OBGAHISATION 

■ • ' r : ; 

The provisions of Articles 104 and 105 of the Charter of the United 
Nations Organisation concerning the legal status of that Organisation, its 
privileges and immunities shall apply in the same way to this Organisa- 
lioD. 

AETICLB Xni— AMENDMENTS 


1. Proposals for amendments to this Constitution shall become efEec- 
,ive upop. receiving the approval of the General Conference by a two-thirds 
n.ajorityV provided, however, -thati*,those amendmeote ^ which involve 
fundamental alterations in the auns of the Organisation or new obliga- 
tions for the Member States shall require subsequent acceptance on the 
part of two-thirds of the Member States before they come into force. The 
draft texts of proposed auiendments shall be conununieated by the 
Dire. tor-General to the Member States at least six mouths in advance of 
their c.-.nsid'eration by the Crt-neral Conference. 

■2 The General Conference shall have power to adopt by a two-thirds 
majority rules of procedure for carrying out the provisions of this .\rticle. 


ABTICIiE XIV— INTEEPKETATION 

1. The English and French texts of tliis Constitution shall be regarded 
IS equally authoritative. 

•> \nT question or dispute concerning the interpretation 

mine under its rules of procedure. 

AETIOLE XV— EHTEY iMTO FOEOB 

1. This Constitution shall be subject to 
of acceptance shall be deposited with the Government of the Cn.te 

Kingdom. 

O This Constitution shall remain open for signature in the of 

ihe Government of the Tmted Kingdom. Signature take place e.t 
before or after the deposit of the instrument of acceptance. No accept 
shall be valid unless preceded or followed by signature. 
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3. This Constitution shall come into force when it has l)eL‘n accepted 
by twenty of its signatories. Subsequent acceptances shall takr 
immediately. 

4. The Government of the United Kingdom will inform all members td 
the United Nations of the receipt of all instruments of acceptaitcc and of 
the date on which the Constitution comes into force in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly autiiorised to that effect, liave 
signed this Constitution in the English and French languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 

Done in London the sixteentli day of No\ ember, 1945, in a single copy, 
in the English and Frencli languages, of which certified copies will be 
communicated by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Govern- 
ments of all the Members of the United Nations. 

(See List of Signatories — page 110.) 


Instrument Establishing a Preparatory Educational ; 
Scientific and Cultural Commission. 


London, 16f/i Xovember, 1945. 


The Governments represented at the I’nited Nations Educational and 
Cultural Conference in London. 

Having determined that an international organi.sation to be krujwn as 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and C ultural Organisation 
shall be established^ and 

Having formulated the Constitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 

Agree as follows: — 

1. Pending the coming into force of the Constitution and the establish- 
ment of the Organisation provided for therein, there shall be established 
a Preparatory Commission to make arrangements for the first Session of 
the General Conference of the Organisation, and to take such other steps 
as are indicated below^ 

2. For this purpose the Commission shall: — 

(aj Convoke the First Session of the General Conference. 

(b) Prepare the provisional agenda for the First Session of the General 
Conference and prepare documents and recommendations relat- 
ing to all matters on the agenda including such matt^ers as the 
possible transfer of functions, activities and assets of existing 
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international agencies, the specific arrangements between this 
Organisation and the United Nations Organisation, and arrange- 
ments for the Secretariat of the Organisation and the appoint- 
ment of its Director-General. 

{c) Make studies and prepare recommendations concerning the 
programme and the budget of the Organisation for presentation 
to the General Conference at its First Session. 

(d) Provide without delay for immediate action on urgent needs of 
educational, scientific, and cultural reconstruction in devastated 
countries as indicated in Paragraphs 6 and 7. 

3. The C<Mnniission shall consist of one representative of each of the 
Governments signatory to this Instrument. 

4. The Commission shall appoint an Executive Committee composed of 
fifteen members to be selected at the first meeting of the Commission. 
The Executive Committee shall exercise any or all powers of the Com- 
mission as the Commission mav determine. 


5. The Commission shall establish its own rules of procedure and shall 
appoint such other committees and consult with such specialists as may 
be desirable to facilitate its work. 


6. The Commission shall appoint a special technical sub-committee to 
examine the problems relating to the educational, scientific and cultural 
needs of the countries devastated by the war, having regard to the 
information already collected and the work being done by other int«- 
national organisations, and to prepare as complete a conspectus as possi- 
ble of the extent and nature of the problems for the information of the 
Organisation at the First Session of the Conference, 


7. When the technical sub-commiitee is satisfied that any ameliorative 
measures are imnu'diatek practicable to meet any educational, scientiiie 
or cultural needs it shall report to the Commission accordingly and the 
Commission shall, if it approves, take steps to bring such needs to the 
attention of Governments, oi^anisations, and persons wishing to assist bj 
contributing money, suppUes or services in oi-der that co-ordinated relief 
may be given either directly by the donors to the countries requiring aiJ 
.,r indirectly through existing international relief organisations. 


8. The Commission shall appoint an Executive Secretary who shall 
exercise such powers and perform such duties as the Comimssiou maj 
determine, with such international staff as may be required. The staff sh^ 
he composed as far as possible of officials and specialists made avadabl* 
for this purpose by the participating Governments on the invitation of the 
Executive Secretary. 
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Ill laitb whereof, the undersigned representatives having been duly 
authorised for that purpose, have signed this Instrument in the English 
and liench languages, both texts being equally authentic. 

Done in London the Sixteenth day of November, 1945, in a single 
copy, in the English and French languages, of which certified copies will 
be communica.ted by the Government of the United Kingdom to the 
Govenunents of all \he States Members of the United Nations. 


Argentine Eepublie 
Australia. 

Belgiiun 
Bolivici . 

Brazil. 

Ganada. 

Chile. 

Chiuii. 

Colombia. 

C uba . 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador. 

Egypt. 

Fiance. 

-Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

India. 

Iran. 

Iraq. 


Lebanon. 

Luxembourg. 

Mexico. 

The Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Nicaragua. 

Norway. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

The Philippines. 

Poland. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Syria. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Africa. 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

United States of Amer^^ 
Uruguay. ^ 

Venezuela. 
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— lOl Mof Eld. — 5-11-48 lilOO 







